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LITERATURE. 


Lettres imédites de Madame de Sévigné a 
Madame de Grignan. Par Charles:Capmas. 
(Paris: Hachette, 1876.) 

Tuts publication is an event of some im- 

portance to the little world to which it is 

chiefly addressed. It is to be feared that that 
world, or the sect of “ Sévignistes”’ proper, has 
much diminished of late years. For reasons 
good or bad Mdme. de Sévigné’s reputation 
is on the decline in France, and M. Capmas 
cannot expect to meet with the welcome he 
would have had fifty years ago. Still all 
who care about French literature at all will 
prefer an authentic text of a famous author 
to a garbled and imperfect one, and this 
bogn M. Capmas offers them. By the lucky 
discovery of an old manuscript he has been 
able to do more for the text of Mdme. de 

Sévigné’s letters than all her previous edi- 

tors put together. 

In a long and somewhat prolix Introduc- 
tion, M. Capmas gives an account of his 
manuscript, and how he became possessed of 
it. He accumulates ample, even redundant, 
proof of its trustworthiness, and of the pro- 
bability, nearly amounting to certainty, that 
it is a transcript from the originals. It is 
on this point sufficient to say that it contains 
320 complete letters (all but two are ad- 
dressed to Mdme. de Grignan), of which 
about twenty have never been heard of be- 
fore; while the remainder consists of frag- 
ments, longer or shorter, which the editors 
of the last century had suppressed. One is 
amazed at the.extent of these suppressions. 
What have hitherto been regarded as com- 
plete letters turn out to be short excerpts, 
sometimes not amounting to a fifth part of 
the originals. Further, M. Capmas adduces 
good reasons for considering his manuscript 
as the parent of the famous Grosbois manu- 
script, the discovery of which by M. Mon- 
mergné many years ago created such a sen- 
sation. But it is in every way vastly superior 
—firstly, as containing a great deal more mat- 
ter ; secondly, as much more correct ; thirdly, 
as giving complete pieces where the Grosbois 
only gave fragments. 

Mdme. de Sévigné’s letters; like all simi- 
lar literary relics published in France in the 
eighteenth century, were subjected to a 
process of mutilation and transformation 
which to our present notions appears little 
short of scandalous. It is difficult to sup- 
press a sentiment of anger when we are 
made aware of the methods which the edi- 
tors of that age adopted in the treatment of 
manuscripts committed to their charge. 
They seem to have been animated by a 
spirit of wanton mischief. The least of their 





perversities was’ a) resolute propensity to 
correct the style! of their author, to polish 
and round his periods for him, and: efface 
everything that did not fit in with the 
particular fashion of theirday. This would 
have been bad enough, but they went much 
farther than this; They suppressed, not only 
such expressions as they deemed unbecoming, 
but whole pages‘and sheets which they were 
pleased to think unworthy of the historical 
and social dignity of their author, and they 
carefully avoided giving any warning of these 
liberties. Theircode of literary morals differed 
entirely from ours. What we regard asa 
breach of trust they regarded as a solemn 
duty. To allow their author to appear in his 
natural dress and négligé costume would have 
seemed to them a violation of all propriety. 
Their office consisted precisely in attending 
to his toilette, in powdering his wig, and 
taking care that not a button, or a ruffle, or 
a ribbon was wanting or misplaced. The 
strongest ties of friendship and sympathy 
were unable to resist this propensity ; or, 
indeed, they only served to intensify it. M. 
Consin first gave the note of alarm as to the 
infidelity of literary executors of the previous 
two centuries in his famous report to the 
French Academy concerning the “ Thoughts”’ 
of Pascal, who it was found had been muti- 
lated and nearly disfigured by his friends of 
Port-Royal, who regarded him with some- 
thing like a religious awe. The warning once 
sounded soon ran‘along the line of works, 
letters, memoirs, &e., which had not been 
published by the authors themselves. The 
Memoirs of St.-Simon, of Bussy-Rabutin, of 
La Grande Mademoiselle, were all found to 
be mines of faithless perversions, corrections, 
suppressions. The worst case of all was 
that of Mdme. de Maintenon, whose editor, 
La Beaumelle, did not flinch at downright 
forgery, concocting whole letters out of his 
head which he impudently ascribed to her, 
and with such success that to this day Mdme. 
de Maintenon is still presented to us, even 
in books of such solid merit as M. Henri 
Martin’s History of France, chiefly in the 
fraudulent words and malicious inventions 
of her editor and traducer. Mdme. de 
Sévigné has not fared so badly as Mdme. de 
Maintenon. The Chevalier Perrin was not 
so shameless as La Beaumelle. But his 
delinquencies were many and gross. We 
have not had, indeed, to wait for M. Cap- 
mas’s volumes to learn this. In the 
sumptuous edition of Sévigné which com- 
menced the series of Les Grands Ecrivains de 
la France by MM. Monmergné and Regnier, 
an example was given of the manner in 


which Perrin had acquitted himself of his | 


trust. A letter, of which the original had 
been preserved, was printed in parallel 
columns with his edition'of the same. The 
suppressions amount to one-third of the 
whole, and the corrections of style and 
minute fraudulent additions to the text 
occur in nearly every sentence. Now M. 
Capmas enables us to appreciate his faith- 
lessness still better. We find, not only sup- 
pressions, varying from short paragraphs to 
three-fourths of a letter, but fragments of 
several letters pieced together so as to appear 
as one. And yet even Perrin was regarded 
by at least one of his contemporaries as too 
conscientious an editor, and that contem- 


porary was one of the most distinguished 
letter-writers of his own or of any age, and 
one of the most zealous admirers of Mdme. 
de Sévigné. Horace Walpole was disgusted 
with Perrin’s fidelity: he writes,.on the ap- 
pearance of Perrin’s second edition, to his 
friend Richard Bentley in these words :— 


“Heaven forbid that I should say that’ the 

letters of Mdme. de Sévigné were bad. I only 
meant that they were full of family details and 
mortal distempers to which the most immortal of 
us are subject: and I was sorry that the profane 
should know that my divinity was ever troubled 
with a sore leg or the want of money” (Decem- 
ber 24, 1754). 
Walpole, with that spice of coxcombry which 
was his second, or perhaps his first, nature, 
professed, as is well known, a culte for 
Mdme. de Sévigné, calling her ‘ Notre 
Dame de Livry,”’ or “Notre Dame des 
Rochers.”’ Clearly if he had been charged 
with the task of publishing her corre- 
spondence he would have done worse than 
Perrin, and have erected his divinity on a 
still loftier pedestal of good taste and in- 
sipidity. 

The value of the new matter published by 
M. Capmas is, naturally, very unequal. 
Many of the fragments he has printed offer 
no interest whatever. Others again are as in- 
teresting as anything that Mdme. de Sévigné 
ever wrote. On comparing the letters as 
they have been hitherto known with the 
suppressed portions now published, we see 
that the principle on which Perrin acted 





was to eliminate as much as possible private 
and homely particulars which “good taste ”’ 
condemned as trivial or undignified. It 
often happens that the details thus sup- 
pressed are what our less fastidious age 
regards with more favour than the scandal 
of Versailles and St. Germain, which Perrin 
judged to be worthy of all preservation. 
|The second-hand gossip which alone, from 
| her want of a position at Court, Mdme. de 
_Sévigné was able to retail to her corre- 
| spondents has lost much of its interest for 
| us, but of that intimate social life which no 
contemporary ever thinks of depicting, but 
which when unconsciously portrayed par- 
takes of the very essence of history, and is 
as valuable as it is rare, we cannot easily 
have too much. This is precisely what the 
good taste of Perrin led him to suppress, 
and this is what the publication of M. 
Capmas restores. As regards tangible if 
minute contributions to Sévigniology, M. 
Capmas offers four emendations of current 
views. It is to be feared that none but very 
| devout Sévignists will receive them with 
much gratitude, but the esoteric few will 
duly appreciate them. (1) That Mdme. de 
Sévigné never lived in the rue Sainte- 
Anastase, as her most erudite biographers 
have hitherto supposed she once did, but 
that she went straight from the rue Courtean. 
Vilain to the Hétel Carnavalet (which stil] 
exists No. 23 rue de Sévigné, formerly known 
as rue Culture-Sainte-Catherine); (2) that 
Mdlle. Montgobert and La Pythie are not 
two names for-one person as they were up 
to this time supposed to be; (3) a probable 
and nearly certain derivation of the puzzling 
epithet Quantova, by which she designated 





Mdme. de Montespan in her correspondence 
with her daughter; (4) that it was the 
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Maréchale de Villeroi, and not the Duchesse 
de Ventadour as is generally assumed, who 
was the cause of Charles de Sévigné’s 
dreadful mishap in 1680, which gave his 
mother so much trouble and anxiety for 
several months. In reference to this last 
point, I will remark, without contesting 
the plausibility of M. Capmas’s reasoning, 
that his hypothesis is difficult to reconcile 
with the excellent terms on which Mdme. de 
Sévigné was with the Maréchale de Villeroi 
years afterwards—and not only Mdme. de 
Sévigné, but all her family, including the 
penetrating Philippe de Coulanges. The 
culprit, whoever she was, Mdme. de Sévigné 
considered worthy of the attentions of the 
Lieutenant of Police. Her independent and 
upright character was not likely to forgive 
such an offender and live on friendly terms 
with her, as she must have done if Mdme. de 
Villeroi had been the cause of her trouble. 
It is clear that the new matter which M. 
Capmas has discovered makes a new edition 
of Sévigné desirable and nearly indispensable. 
He has given in the present volumes, with few 
exceptions, nothing but the unpublished and 
unknown portions of his manuscript. He 
could not well have done otherwise. But 
the result is highly inconvenient in this way, 
that to read a letter of Mdme. de Sévigné to 
- which his fragments refer we need two 
- volumes before us at the same time—one 
. of the old editions and one of his—and 
even then we have no indication as to where 
the new matter should be inserted in the 
received text. The well-known enterprise of 
French publishers might have been trusted 
to promptly repair this defect some years 
back. Perhaps it will not be so readily 
done at the present day. Modern France 
generally has less enthusiasm for the “ beau 
siécle de Louis XIV.” than was felt by even 
the last generation, and a reaction in its 
favour is in the highest degree improbable. 
If Mdme. de Sévigné is removed from her 
pedestal, while Bossuet, Moliére, even 
Racine and Fénelon, remain on theirs, the 
reason may perhaps lie in the utter insuffi- 
ciency of familiar correspondence to found a 
literary reputation of the first order. The 
historical value of her gossip is now degraded 
in the presence of the numerous sources of 
knowledge which have come to light in 
recent years. Even these deductions do not 
fully account for the evident decay with 
which her fame is menaced ; and the wonder 
is not that it should be beginning to fade 
now, but that it ever stood so high as it did. 
More serious views of history and society 
are probably the cause of the change of esti- 
mate. Seen across two centuries, the bril- 
liant Marquise appears as a rather common- 
place person, who possessed a free pen, and 
a daughter of whom she was foolishly, even 
crazily, fond. But with all her amiability 
her sympathies were narrow, and with all 
her vivacity her intellect was mediocre. 
The way in which she jests about the burn- 
-ing alive of the wretched woman La Voisin 
-and the frightful cruelty which marked the 
suppression of the Breton revolt at her own 
doors (see letter, November 3, 1675) is 
enough to establish the first proposition, as 
her want of ideas does the second. I do not 
mean ideas in the philosophical sense. Her 
freedom from pedantry is one of her charms. 





But she hardly if ever lights on a deep preg- 
nant phrase, which gives with a touch the 
fruitful brooding of an observing mind and 
a full heart. Her glance is superficial in 
the extreme, and never penetrates beyond 
the outward and broadly visible fact. When 
close on seventy she describes the wedding 
of Mdlle. de Louvois with an admiration for 
finery which would be almost excessive in a 
country girl or a conscientious auctioneer. 
Her taste, not to say her weakness, for 
narrative, and her Boswellian fidelity in it, 
have attracted those who thought they were 
reading history when they read her letters. 
But in her numerous letters she has not told 
us much, as she had not the eye to see much. 
James Correr Morison. 








Between the Danube and the Black Sea; or, 
Five Years in Bulgaria. By Henry C. 
Barkley, Civil Engineer. (London: John 
Murray, 1876.) 


WE open a book professedly dealing with a 
country on whose fate at the present moment 
the peace of Europe hangs suspended, to find 
ourselves regaled with anecdotes about a 
toothbrush and tattle about a middle-aged 
gentleman and his monkey. Mr. Barkley 
has not done justice to himself. No one 
need expect antiquarian or ethnological re- 
search from a maker of railways, but a 
twelve years’ residence in the country he 
describes, and the natural gifts of a shrewd 
mind and the art of story-telling, put Mr. 
Barkley in a position to produce something 
better than a loosely-connected series of 
anecdotes de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis; and the really good points about his 
book make the impertinent personalities 
with which it is interlarded the more pro- 
voking. Mr. Barkley is outspoken, manly, 
always good-humoured, and full of healthy 
spirits. He loves fair play and hates 
tyranny, as a true-born Englishman should. 
His emphatic corroborations of the worst 
that has been said of Turkish misgovern- 
ment in Bulgaria have been cited so copiously 
elsewhere that we need not dwell upon them 
here. Those who are still sceptical as to 
Turkish atrocities will find in Mr. Barkley’s 
book a very pretty picture of a raid of 
Bashi Bazouks on a peaceful Bulgarian 
village, and a full and particular account of 
how the Pasha of Varna left the victims of 
his extortion to be frozen alive. Those who, 
in the teeth of all trustworthy evidence, 
persist in regarding the Bulgars themselves 
as a degraded and demoralised race may 
consult with benefit the opinions of an 
English engineer, who, after twelve years’ 
experience of native labour, pronounces the 
Bulgar workman not only to be the most 
industrious among those of the surrounding 
races, but also to be capable of a higher class 
of work. 

On the other hand, when we turn for in- 
formation as to the great awakening of 
national self-consciousness which was going 
on around him, Mr. Barkley fails us entirely. 
He tells us that the Bulgars are not prone 
to revolution. Quite true, so far as san- 
guinary outbreaks are concerned. And yet 
it seems to have escaped Mr. Barkley’s ob- 
servation that, during the very period in 
which he was a resident in Bulgaria, a revo- 





lution was taking place, admirable in its 
aims and pregnant in its results, and appeal- 
ing by its very character to the sympathies 
of Englishmen, a revolution, peaceful in- 
deed—as accorded with the national tem. 
perament—but supported with all the stub. 
born resolution of the Bulgar race, and only 
ending with the utter overthrow of the 
system against which it was directed. We 


_must turn to Herr Kanitz or Herr Jireéek 


to obtain an account of that national Ku/l- 
turkampf against the Powers of Darkness, 
as personified by the Fanariote Hierarchy 
—against those Spiritual Pashas, who 
were picked for their very degradation 
from the Greek slums of Stamboul, and 
planted by the Turks in Bulgarian Sees with 
the deliberate object of striking deadlier 
blows at the moral and intellectual well- 
being of the Bulgar rayah than Pashis 
and Mudirs and Kaimakams, with all their 
train of Zaptiehs and Bashi Bazouks, could 
strike at his material prosperity. The Bulgar 
had submitted to see his garner pillaged, or 
his crops harried, or his friends shot down 
by the passing Irregular, but extortion 
from the altar, the perversion of his re- 
ligion, the destruction of his national monu- 
ments, the ruin of his schools, and the 
corruption of his children, aroused even in 
his patient bosom a spirit which centuries of 
bondage had not utterly crushed out. He 
did not take arms. He did not stain his 
cause by a solitary murder. But he felt his 
strength: and in spite of the resistance of the 
Fanar and the Porte, his dogged determina- 
tion won the day. The “ Spiritual Pashas” 
were hounded out, and in the Tuna Vilajet, 
at all events, the Bulgarians recovered their 
national Church. Mr. Barkley, though he 
says nothing of the Fanariote bishops, gives 
us a speaking portrait of a village priest 
under the old régime. A peasant, who found 
Mr. Barkley fumbling in vain at the door of a 
Greek church one fine Sunday morning, gave 
him some very satisfactory reasons why there 
was no service. It seems that the parson— 
“‘an excellent worthy creature. Such a good 
man, Effendi! ”—potted such a sum every 
week by the sale of charms and wax-candles, 
and spent it in such style of a Saturday 
evening, “‘that he is like a dead man all 
Sunday. He is now lying among the 
nettles at the back of the drinking-shop 
there, and will not be able to move till 
night.’” ‘‘‘ Does he often do this ?’ I asked. 
‘Well, Effendi, I can’t exactly say .how 
often, but this is the fifth Sunday he has 
spent among the nettles !’” 

Under such ecclesiastical patronage super- 
stitions have naturally flourished among 
the Bulgarian peasantry, and Mr. Barkley 
gives us some amusing instances. Did Mr. 
Barkley’s horse go lame, or was a workman 
crushed beneath a falling wall—it was all 
along of the Evil Eye: and grooms and 
workmen rushed off for a cow’s skull to 
avert the “Gettatura” for the future—a 
practice common to other parts of Turkey 
as well as to mediaeval Italy : witness a story 
of Boccaccio’s. The distant growl of thunder 
on the Baba Dagh mountains is “ God’s 
Buffalo” bellowing for his milk; you may 
see him yourself of a new moon, his fore- 
feet planted on one mountain and his hind 
on another ; and the worst of it is that with 
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this portentous beast ‘‘l’appétit vient en 
mangeant,” and, though the poor Bulgars 
begin by supplying him with three hundred 

ils of milk a day, he soon raises his 
demands to five hundred! But the intro- 
duction of railways among the Turks seems 
to have produced a class of ‘‘ Engine myths” 
new to Comparative Mythology. For what 
are engines worked by? Steam!—the 
Turkish wiseacres know better. No; a fine 
young devil is trapped in England, shut 
up in “ that t fire-box on wheels,” and 
bribed to work the crank by the douceur of 
a little cold water now and then, to allay 
his tortures! Mr. Barkley has found this 
Devil-theory deeply rooted, and once saw 
“a Turk stripped, scouring and rubbing at 
his garments, because a drop of water from 
a passing locomotive had fallen on them, 
which he believed to have been produced by 
the Devil spitting.” 

The Dobrudie, or “ good land,” the fertile 
horse-shoe of country between the Black Sea 
and the last bend of the Danube, through 
which the English engineers drove their 
new railway, is not so interesting as many 
other districts from the point of view of 
Bulgarian history. Preslav, Ochrida and 
Prespa, Serdec, Widdin and Tirnova, each 
at different times the headquarters of 
the Golden Lion, lie all of them with- 
out its limits. The antiquarian and senti- 
mental interest attaching to the Dobrudze 
dates back to a period before the Bul- 
garian Conquest—to the days when the 
territory answering roughly to the present 
Tuna Vilajet was erected into the Roman 
province of Lower Moesia. The very, line 
followed by the new railway between Cern- 
avoda on the Danube and Kustendze on the 
Black Sea is almost identical with that of a 
mighty line of Roman wall, still known to the 
Bulgar peasant as Trajan’s wall, whichstood 
to Moesia Inferior in much the same relation 
asthe wall between the Tyne and Solway 
stood to Roman Britain. Mr. Barkley, in 
the course of his railway construction, made 
& very practical acquaintance with one of 
these mighty valla—there seem to be remains 
of three distinct lines of wall—and, except 
for the absence of the two minor aggers 
traceable in the British work, and for the 
enormous size of the blocks employed in the 
wall itself—from one to six tons’ weight 
apiece—his description might almost have 
been taken verbatim from Dr. Bruce. As 
in the British work, Chesters for the Roman 
garrisons were echeloned along the line, and 
the Moesian wall seems as prolific as ours in 
remains of Roman buildings, if we may judge 
by the fact that, being in want of sheds for 
his workmen, Mr. Barkley, to obtain. building 
material, employed his gang in grubbing up 
the foundations of numerous Roman build- 
ings, “which,” as he remarks, with a kind 
of grim humour, “those enterprising people 
had left behind them.” 

But a more melancholy interest attaches 
to the spot where the Roman wall abuts on 
the Euxine, and where the English engineers 
have lately built their new railway terminus. 
The Roman town which occupied the site of 
the modern Kustendze will be remembered 
through all time as the seat of Ovid’s exile. 
Mr. Barkley describes a Roman wall which 
still cuts off Kustendze from the plains, and 





which, in Roman days, must have made the 
town “ quite secure from the attacks of the 
barbarians.” The wall descended eighteen 
feet into the outer ditch, but on the inner 
side was low—‘“not more than six feet 
above the ground.” But how the Tomi of 
the Tristia and Pontic Elegies rises before us 
in its utter isolation! Splashed on one side 
by the waves of the inhospitable Euxine ; 
hemmed in on the other by a restless sea 
of Scythian nomads, hurtling their poisoned 
shafts over the same low wall—the “ brevis 
murus”’ of the trembling poet—on to the 
roof-tops within— 

“ Tecta rigent fixis veluti vallata sagittis, 

Portaque vix firma summovet arma sera.” 
At the present day there are Tartar horse- 
men in the Dobrud%ze who may not al- 
together have forgotten the archery of their 
Scythian forefathers. Descendants of the 
same Sarmatians may still be seen in the 
very neighbourhood of Ovid’s place of exile, 
clad in the same shaggy sheepskins and 
flowing Persian breeks that he describes, 
and with knives of antique form at their 
sides, as of old; and how vividly does 
Ovid’s description of the wild Sarmatian 
horsemen sweeping down on the peaceful 
colon recall a raid of Bashi Bazouks on a 
quiet Bulgar village, such as Mr. Barkley 
has described :— 
“ Hostis equo pollens longeque volante sagitta 
Vicinam late depopulatur humum., 
Diffugiunt alii: nullisque tuentibus agros, 
Incustoditae diripiuntur opes : 
Ruris opes parvae, pecus, et stridentia plaustra, 
Et quas divitias incola pauper habet. 
Quae nequeunt secum ferre aut abducere, perdunt, 
Et cremat insontes hostica flamma casas. 
Tum quoque, cum pax est, trepidant formidine belli, 
Nec quisquam presso vomere suleat humum.” 

The fact that they are blissfully un- 
conscious does not at all detract from the 
value of Mr. Barkley’s commentaries on 
the Pontic Elegies. In the space of nine- 
teen centuries the great natural pheno- 
mena of the Black Sea and lower Danube 
can have altered little, and it is interesting 
to observe how they strike minds so radically 
different. The Euxine is still the same 
inhospitable sea as it was when Ovid re- 
minded the world of its ill-omened earlier 
name :— 

“Dictus ab antiquis Axenus ille fuit : 

Nam, neque jactantur moderatis aequora ventis, 
Nec placidos portus hospita navis habet.” 
Before the English engineers constructed 
the harbour at Kustendze there was no port 
between the mouth of the Bosphorus and 
the Crimea for which a ship could make in 

a storm. 

“ And yet,” says Mr. Barkley, “the Black Sea 
bears a bad name with sailors, and deservedly so, 
for it is swept by the north and north-east winds 
direct from the steppes of Russia, and the short 
chopping seas rise very rapidly and are far more 
dangerous than the long swell of the Atlantic.” 
Ovid explains the chilling force of these 
northern blasts from the proximity of the 
Arctic constellations :— 

*« Proxima sunt nobis plaustri prachentia formam, 
Et quae praecipuum sidera frigus habent ; 

Hinc oritur Boreas, oraeque domesticus huic est, 

Et sumit vires a propiore loco ;” 

which is at least more poetical. It is to be 

observed that the Roman does not seem to 

have suffered from the parching south wind, 

or Lodos, which comes like the breath of a 


furnace, taking all the energy out of a man 


and making his bones ache. But how 
terribly those wintry blasts must have 
smitten the Italian exile, which even our 
hardy English engineer could scarcely stand ! 
In Bulgaria it was Jack Frost no longer— 
he was far too awful a personage, and was 
spoken of by the Englishmen reverentially 
as “Frost Effendi.” A mother and infant 
were found frozen to death in bed; dead 
men were brought in daily, and a baker on 
opening his oven one morning found a 
poor wretch frozen to death inside it. Re- 
ferring to the frost near KustendZe, Mr. 
Barkley says: ‘One was obliged to bury 
oneself out of sight in sheepskins to avoid 
being killed by this Turkish monster.’ 
Quoth Ovid of the Tomitans :— 

“ Pellibus et sutis arcent male frigora braccis, 

Oraque, de toto corpore, sola patent.” 

It does not appear from Mr. Barkley’s ac- 
count that the Black Sea itself is ever 
frozen, and Ovid’s description may after all 
be simply an exaggerated version of the 
freezing of the neighbouring lagoons; but 
the Danube is bridged over still, and may 
conspire with the Russian to-day as it did 
with the Dacian of old. One night the 
Englishmen were startled from their slumbers 
by what they took to be thunder of cannon 
repeated at intervals. It was the breaking 
up of the ice on the Danube; the feu de joie 
for the arrival of spring. For Ovid was 
maligning his Pontic soil when he complains 
of it— 

“ Tu neque ver sentis cinctum florente corona, 

Tu neque messorum corpora nuda vides.” 

On the contrary, there is spring—and a very 
beautiful spring, too—even about the ruins 
of Tomi. Arraur J. Evans. 








Remains of Archbishop Leighton : comprising 
Twenty-Seven Sermons from MSS. re- 
cently discovered in the Bodleian Library, 
also Papers on the Accommodation and 
Indulgence, from the Wodrow MSS. ; and 
the Rule of Conscience. With a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, and Additional Notes ; 
Corrections of the Text of the Whole 
Works, and a Glossary. By William 
West, B.A., Incumbent of St. Columba’s, 
Nairn. (London: Longmans, 1875.) 


Tuat there is a large ready-buying consti- 
tuency of readers for our elder divines— 
Church and Nonconformist — was abund- 
antly evidenced by the welcome extended to 
the reproduction of the complete works of 
Goodwin and Sibbes, Brooks and Charnock, 
Thomas Adams and Clarkson, and various 
others in Nichol’s well-known Series ; while 
the recently-completed collection of the 
bulky writings of Dr. Thomas Manton, years 
after the former, has met with equal 
success. There are other kindred issues that 
make good the same conclusion; for the 
aggregate sales mount up to tens of thou- 
sands of copies. Place over against this 
fact the meagre and continuously lessening 
response to Mr. West’s most laborious and 
elaborate edition of Archbishop Leighton— 
the-entire names of what is called “ The 
Leighton Club” amounting to thirty, and 
apparently the entire edition to less than 





100 copies. One inevitably asks for ex- 
| planation of the anomaly in the knowledge 
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(1) ‘that’ Leighton-is of the foremost of our 
early theologians and devotional writers ; 
(2) that-a -really critical and adequate 
edition of his works has long been a deside- 
ratwm—asked from Coleridge onward. The 
explanation, unhappily, is not far to seek. 
Editing must -be conscience-ruled so as to 
furnish the author in integrity, in order 
to commend itself to intelligent and appre- 
ciative students. There must be no tinker- 
ing, or “improving,” or modernising. What 
is inereasingly wanted are the ipsissima verba 
of whoever and whatever is deemed worthy 
of reprint. In every possible way Mr. West’s 
edition of Leighton violates these conditions. 
It was our painful duty to demonstrate this 
with lavish proofs; and now Mr. West him- 
self is constrained practically to admit our 
charges—i.e., to admit the gravity and the 
manifoldness of his departures from his 
venerable author’s text. For in the present 
seventh volume of the Works there is a Sup- 
plement of “ Corrections, Emendations, and 
Various Readings,” that extends from page 
379 to 426, or nearly fifty pages of very 
closely packed matter. Taking up one of 
the earlier volumes, we proceeded to mark 
in our copy the “ corrections ” enumerated, 
and lo! as the somewhat tedious task was 
prosecuted, the pages became speckled and 
spotted in a fashion that made it evident how 
corruptly and inaccurately the text is given, 
and that no one could reasonably be ex- 
pected to follow up the endless “ corrections, 
emendations, and various readings.”” Even 
the golden Commentary on the First Epistle 
of St. Peter has been thus dealt with. It 
cannot, therefore, be wondered at that any 
edition of a Christian classic like Leighton 
worked on as Mr. West has done proved 
almost from the outset a failure, or that suc- 
cessive volumes have only called forth the in- 
dignant protest of all reverers of Leighton in 
our own country and colonies, and in the 
United States of America. That Mr. West 
has at last seen his mistake is so far 
well; but the sorrowful matter-of-fact re- 
mains that Mr. West’s collection of ‘the 
Whole Works (as yet recovered) of the 
Most Reverend Father in God, Robert 
Leighton, D.D., Bishop of Dunblane and 
Archbishop (Commendatus) of Glasgow,” is 
in no sense a trustworthy edition. 

We feel bound to reiterate all this; but 
none the less do we recognise the high, very 
high, qualifications of Mr. West, and are 
touched by his pathetic insistence in the face 
of trying disappointments and, as we are 
extremely sorry to learn, protracted personal 
sickness. His search and research ; his wide 
and yet minute reading in every most re- 
condite direction; his culture and sympa- 
thetic recollection of the classics, Fathers and 
poets, inorder to illumine and confirm his 
Worthy ; his chatty matterful bringing to- 
gether of elucidation and illustration in his 
notes; his fervid admiration, deepening in 
the successive volumes into a passionate 
love ; his unselfish, self-denying, self-sacri- 
ficing devotedness to his task ; and his single- 
hearted resolution to go forward with the 
new Life, must be recognised and honorfred. 
More than this, as a new edition of Leigh- 
ton remains one of the most urgent of 
demands, we cherish the hope of finding Mr. 
_West invited by influential publishers, and 








accepting the undertaking of such edition— 
with a rule absolute to give the text in 
integrity. This-means broken sentences and 
other imperfections; but these are as the 
white hairs and wrinkles of the dear old 
occupant of the “old arm chair.” Foot- 
notes and supplementary annotations can 
easily make all clear, leaving the text in its 
truthfulness. That such a genuine edition 
will receive a wide and eager response at 
home and abroad is of the certainties ; 
and Mr. West may rest assured that no 
paltry ‘‘Leighton Club,” or aristocratic 
gifts (however creditable) for separate 
volumes, will be required. Personally it 
is a pleasure to us to express to Mr. 
West our regret that in our keenness of dis- 
appointment on the discovery of the vitiated 
text of Leighton we possibly put the thing 
too harshly and as though ‘the editor were 
consciously dishonest. We had not the 
shadow (nor have to-day) of animus or 
grudge against him. Then, and now, we 
stood on public grounds alone, and as guard- 
ing the interests of our best literature. It 
only remains to be stated that the present 
volume of “Remains” contains very im- 
portant and very preciousthings. They are 
printed, to a considerable extent for the first 
time, from (mainly) the Rawlinson MSS. in 
the Bodleian. Mr. West’s “ find ”’ of the com- 
pletion of “one of the most characteristic 
and beautiful expositions of Scripture among 
all the works of our .author”—viz., on 
Psalm xxxix.—calls for our congratulation 
and gratitude. There are, besides, sermons 
and other remains. ‘Occasional Papers”’ 
on “The Accommodation and Indulgence 
and the Rule of Conscience” are of rare 
biographical value and interest. Substan- 
tively weighty, they have the added charm 
of revelations of his thorough Scottish meta- 
physical faculty, and such pleasant humour 
as George Herbert and William Cowper 
had. Were it for no more than these “‘ Re- 
mains,” Mr. West should deserve our 
warmest thanks. Surely “lack of funds” 
will not deprive the lovers of Leighton of 
an intended but suppressed ‘“‘ supplementary 
volume, containing a Catalogue of Abp. 
Leighton’s books, with introduction and 
notes, selections from his fly-leaf memo- 
randa, and copious indices to the whole 
works.” ALEXANDER B. Grosarr. 








Forty Years’ Recollections of Life, Literature, 
and Public Affairs. 1830 to 1870. By 
Chas. Mackay, LL.D. (London: Chap- 
man & Hall, 1876.) 


Tue author of these Recollections, like many 
other able men, seems to us to have mis- 
judged himself, and nottoknow where his real 
strength lies; for he speaks of himself on 
his title-page as the author of Egeria, A 
Man’s Heart, Studies from the Antique, &c. 
We do not question the merits of these 
works, which Dr. Mackay has selected, we 
presume, because he holds them to be the 
best he has done. But we do say con- 
fidently that for one English man or woman 
who has been touched by either of them, 
there are a thousand who have been at some 
time of their lives deeply moved by another 
work of his, which is only referred to 
casually, and almost apologetically, in a 
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couple of lines in-these volumes. It.chaneed 
to the writer of this notice, in 1847, when 
Chartism was at its height, and the political 
air here and on the Continent was cha’ 
with dangerous electricity, —_ present at 
a gathering of persons engaged in one wa 
ae the work of social reform, of 
which the England of that day stood in sore 
need. To us came, among others, a hard- 
working clergyman of one of the worst 
parishes in central London, who, in a dis- 
cussion which turned upon the special 
dangers which were threatening from the 
angry unrest of the great masses of the 
people, maintained that the greatest danger 
lay in the writings of literary men :who 
should be among the friends of order. In 
proof of his contention he produced from his 
pocket a small volume in a yellow cover, 
from which he proceeded to read extracts. 
The first of these began (if our memory 
holds true, for we have not the book at hand) 
as follows :— ; 
‘“‘Men of thought, be up and stirriog, 
Night and day 
Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way ; 
There’s a fount about to stream, 
There’s a light about to gleam, 
There's a midnight darkness turning 
Into grey ; 
Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way.” 


His second quotation was from a song 
entitled “The Good Time Coming,” and 
before the worthy parson had finished he 
had at any rate strongly excited the curio- 
sity of the writer, who took up the little 
volume when he had laid it down, ascer- 
tained its name to be Voices from the Crowd, 
and went off forthwith to purchase it. It 
proved an excellent investment. The other 
poems were equal to sample. In a short 
time several of the songs gained very great 
popularity, and “The Good Time Coming ” 
came to be the “ Marseillaise”’ of the peace- 
ful revolution which has changed England 
so marvellously in the intervening years. 
Having been a warm admirer of the Voices 
from the Crowd thirty years ago, anda sorrow- 
ful reader of Dr. Mackay’ sletters fromAmerica 
as the Times correspondent during the Civil 
War, we turned to these Recollections with 
much interest and curiosity, in the hope 
of finding the clue to what had always 
seemed to us a puzzle—how one who was 
sufficiently in touch and sympathy with the 
intense and enthusiastic popular longings 
of his own countrymen to have written ‘“ The 
Good Time Coming” should have proved 
wholly unable, we will not say to sympathise 
with, but to judge with any fairness, or to 
speak with any patience of, the enthusiasm 
and resolution, so sorely tested, of the people 
of the Northern States in their great.struggle. 
We cannot say that the result has been at 
all satisfactory. The two chapters devoted 
to Dr. Mackay’s first and second visits to 
America no doubt account more or less for 
his bitter and contemptuous feeling towards 
some of the most prominent of the Northern 
leaders. In 1857, as the popular lecturer, 
and representative of the Illustrated London 
News, coming among them with a consider- 
able reputation as a poet and Liberal poli- 
tician, and introductions from Thackeray, he 
was féted by the social and political leaders, 
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and by none more than Mr. Sumner and the 
leading’ Abolitionists: In 1862, when he 
returned as Times’ correspondent, and was 
found to be indifferent to the preservation 
of the Union, an upholder of the right’ of 
secession, and sceptical about the policy and 
the justice of immediate abolition, many of 
his old friends cooled down, while some, 
and notably Mr. Sumner, were openly and 
savagely rude to him. And we can quite 
understand that in the heat of the struggle 
these insults would give a sting to his 
writings, and might colour his views of the 
motives and actions of North and South. 
But half a generation has passed since those 
days. The facts of the great struggle are 
all open enough to anyone who cares to 
study them; and we must own that the 
bitterly partisan spirit in which Dr. Mackay 
still writes makes us doubt whether, after 
all, in spite of his early poetry, he can fairly 
be reckoned as anything more than an in- 
tellectual Liberal, of the now well-known 
type of those who admire Liberty in the 
abstract, but have never a good word or 
wish for any concrete democratic movement, 
and a keen eye and scent for all the small 
vulgarities and selfishnesses which hang 
round the skirts of the noblest causes. At 
any rate, to us it was a sad disappointment 
to find Dr. Mackay in 1876 representing the 
Union armies as mainly composed of Irish 
and German immigrants, and giving with 
evident sympathy a detailed report of a 
crazy pro-slavery speech of George Francis 
Train, “than whom,” as he writes (vol. ii. 
p. 426), “a madder and a wiser man never 
stirred the pulses of a crowd.” 

But though we can no longer look upon 
Dr: Mackay as a true people’s poet, or a 
good Liberal in sympathy with the deepest 
wants and longings of his time, we can re- 
commend him as a very pleasant and amusing 
companion. There is a certain amount of 
padding in these two volumes which might 
well have been left out, such as the history 
of the proposed Literary Union (vol. i. 
p. 168), of the Scott monument, of the 
Burns festival (p. 247), and of the Glasgow 
election of 1847. The general effect is 
patchy, as must almost always be the case 
when a number of subjects of such unequal 
interest are dealt with in a collection of this 
kind. And there is a carelessness in detail 
which somewhat detracts from the value of 
the book, and surprises us in the work of an 
expert—e.g., where Lowell’s “ Fable for 
Critics” is spoken of as “Table for the 
Critics” (ii. p. 277) ; ‘“‘ Thoreau was or is” 
(p. 280), when Thorean has been dead these 
twenty years; “It was not me” (p. 284)— 
botches occurring in one short chapter, and 
which a reasonably careful correction of 
proofs would have avoided. But, having 
said thus much, our criticism is exhausted, 
and we can heartily recommend the Recol- 
lections to our readers as a pleasant and 
interesting addition to our means of knowing 
and judging some of the most noteworthy 
men and doings of our own time. 

The author came to London in 1832, a 
youth of eighteen, an excellent French and 
German scholar, full of enthusiasm and 
energy, with very little money, but good 
introductions. Through these ly, but 
more through his own merits, he became 
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known to Dr. Black, then the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, who imserted his transla- 
tion of Béranger’s poem “Mon habit” in 
the paper, and gave him a cheque for five 
guineas for it, saying, ‘‘ That is as much as 
Milton’s first. payment for Paradise Lost, 
and I daresay more than ever Béranger re- 


ceived for the original. It is given not so: 


much as a 
No mar 2 
turned. 
“This,” writes Dr. Mackay, “was the pleasantest 
money I ever received, before or since—pleasant, 
yet to some extent fatal, for it tended to fasten 
my feet in the berg pathways of literature, 
and to confirm me in the confidence that the pro- 
fession of literature was as profitable as it was 
noble.” 
Within six months he was assistant-sub- 
editor of the Chronicle; then holding its own 
against the Times for the place of the 
leading London journal, and, with an in- 
terval of three years in Scotland, where he 
went to edit the Glasgow Argus, in 1844, 
and of a like period in America as corre- 
spondent of the Times during the war, has 
spent his life in London as a journalist and 
literary man. We cannot agree with what 
we gather to be Dr. Mackay’s own opinion 
that he made a mistake in his profession. 
He seems to us to have found his right 
vocation, and though he might very possibly 
have made more money in some other walk 
of life, there is no other which would have 
given him the same chances of intimacy 
with remarkable men, and of power to help 
on causes in which he was interested. In 
these times there is no position which offers 
so many attractions to a man of vigorous 
mental and bodily health, as that of editor 
of a leading journal, and we can quite 
understand the view of Dr. Black, as given 
in the characteristic (p. 95) anecdote of 
Lord Melbourne’s offer to him. The Premier 
had startled the worthy editor by speaking 
of his conduct as “something uncommon,” 
humorously explaining that he meant that 
Black had never so much as hinted that he 
would like a place, though there was no 
living man to whom he (the Premier) would 
sooner give one. ’ 
“¢T thank you, my Lord,’ said Mr. Black with the 
utmost simplicity and bonhomie, ‘but I do not 
want a place. I am editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, and like my work and the influence it 
gives me, and do not desire to change places with 
anybody in the world—not even with your Lord- 
ship.’ ’ 
At any rate, his profession has brought the 
author into relations with a number of men 
of whom we are never tired of hearing. 
Rogers, Campbell, Wordsworth, De Quincey, 
Lord Lytton, Sydney Smith, Douglas Jerrold, 
Hawthorne, Thackeray, Leech, besides a num- 
ber of less known but very worthy English- 
men, are all brought on the canvas, and in 
every case we carry away something worth 
remembering of the man, a distinct addition 
to our knowledge—nothing, it may be, of any 
serious importance, but touches which make 
the likeness more real and homely. But 
perhaps the best thing of its kind, and to 
us certainly the newest, is the sketch of 
Béranger and Lamennais, those strangely- 
mated friends, in the first chapter of the 
second volume. Dr. Mackay saw Béranger 
frequently in December, 1847, just before 


ent asa retainer” (i. p. 70). 
t the clever boy’s head was 





the outbreak of the Revolution, and, as we 
have no room for any of the excellent stories 
of any of our native celebrities, we will con- 
clude with this specimen of the author’s 
power of putting a man before us in a few 
sentences :— 


“ Béranger had a broad capacious forehead, a very 
bald head, and a good-natured, benign, but some- 
what slovenly appearance. He looked like # man 
who would not encourage trouble to come to his 
door, much less to take up its abode in his house. 
He was encased in such a smooth, well-soldered, 
and well-fitting armour of Epicurean content as 
to defy the stings and arrows of fate to pierce it, 
or even to annoy him. A good easy man, who 
took things as they came, satisfied with little, 
fond of the sunshine and of small enjoyments, a 
Diogenes in his contempt of outward show, and 
in independence of character; and with a real 
unaffected good nature to which Diogenes had no 
pretensions. Béranger was, in fact, a bonhomme 
in the French sense—kindly, without guile or 
thought of evil; fond of pleasures, but never 
dreaming of doing any harm to anyone else in 
order to obtain them ; a very child in his simpli- 
city; and yet a very wise man in his knowledge 
of the world. Such religion as he had savoured 
of Paganism, and his political faith was ultra- 
Republican. . . . / A most unmitigated badaud, 
living in Paris for the sake of Paris, and with no 
thoughts but such as Paris inspired. He had no 
love of natural scenery, and confessed as much ; 
had never seen a mountain ; and, worst of all, did 
not remember to have seen the ocean, or heard the 
solemn music of the shore.” 


Before parting, however, with Dr. Mackay, 
which we wish to do in the best temper, we 
must protest against the right of even so 
good a song-writer to speak of “ the vulgar 
detestability of ‘ Sally in our Alley,’ ” and of 
Dibdinism ‘as a school” (of ballad poetry) 
“which had much better be left undis- 
turbedly to die out.”” We had hoped better 
things in this direction from the author of 
“The Good Time Coming.” TT. Hucnes. 








Shakspere’s England. 1. Harrison’s Descrip- 
tion of England. Part I. Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall. 2. Tell-Trothes New Yeares 
Gift, and the Passionate Morrice, 1593 ; 
John Lane's Tom Tell-trothes Message, 
1600; Thomas Powell’s Tom of all Trades ; 
The Glass of Godly Loue (by J. Rogers ’). 
Edited by F. J. Furnivall. 3, W. Stafford’s 
Compendious or Briefe Exanvination of cer- 
tayne ordinary Complaints of Divers of our 
Countrymen in these our Dayes, 1581. With 
an Introduction by F. D. Matthew. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivall. P. Stubbes’s Anatomyof 
Abuses in England, 1583. PartI. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivall. (New Shakspere 
Society, 1876.) 

Ir is for Shaksperian students to say how 
far the present issue of the New Shakspere 
Society will serve to elucidate Shakspere. 
There can be no doubt that the editor has 
conferred a great obligation on all who wish 
to understand what the England of their 
forefathers was like. He does not, indeed, 
give us anything that is not already acces- 
sible, and some of the books have been 
often enough freely quoted. But it is one 
thing to be quoted, and another thing to be 
widely read ; and those who know Harrison 
or Stafford in their original shape on the 
shelves of libraries will be glad enough to 
be able to read the well-known pages by 
their own firesides. 
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Harrison’s Description of England goes 
the nearest of any book in existence to bring 
before us that life of the people as seen by 
contemporary eyes which the readers of 
history so persistently demand, but which it is 
often so very difficult for the writer of history 
to embody in his pages. Harrison, in short, 
did from his own knowledge for the England 
of the second half of the sixteenth century 
what Macaulay did from his stores of ac- 
quired knowledge for the England of the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Harrison, it is true, had not Macaulay’s 
style. Nor had he Macaulay’s optimism. 
He has much to say as a clergyman of the 
hard lot of the clergy, especially of the heavy 
weight of the subsidies, which, as every 
student of the Exchequer Records knows, 
bore far more hardly on them than upon the 
laity. At the Universities it was now a 
“hard matter for a poore man’s child to 
come by a fellowship.” ‘Such packing 
also is used at elections, that not he which 
best deserveth, but he that hath most 
friends, though he be the woorst scholar, is 
alwaies surest to speed.” In Grammar 
Schools, too, bribery prevailed, and the sons 
of the rich were taking the places intended 
for the poor. 

Perhaps things, after all, were not quite 
so bad as Harrison thought. His account 
of the mishaps of jurymen is at all events 
such as to raise a suspicion that he was apt 
to take a gloomy view of affairs :-— 

“ Certes,” he writes (101), “ it is a common 
practice . . . for the craftier or stronger rich to 
procure and packe such a quest as he himselfe 
shall like of, whereby he is sure of the issue before 
the charge be given; and beside this, if the 
matter doo justlie proceed against him, it is a 
world to see now and then how the honest yeo- 
men that have bona fide discharged their con- 
sciences shall be sued of an atteinct, and bound to 
appeere at the Starre Chamber, with what rigor 
they shall be caried from place to place, countrie 
to countrie, yea and sometime in carts, which 
hath and dooth cause a great number of them to 
absteine from the assizes, and yeeld to paie their 
issues ”—+1.e., fines for being absent from service on 
a jury—* rather than they would for their good 
meaning be thus disturbed and dealt withall.” 
One can hardly help conjecturing that it 
was sometimes, at least, the packed jury, and 
not the honest yeomen, who were dealt with 
in this fashion. At all events, the admission 
that juries were notoriously packed must have 
gone far to strengthen the hands of the ad- 
vocates of the Star Chamber jurisdiction. 

It is impossible to do more than refer 
to one or two passages. The book is a 
perfect mine of information on domestic 
and social life of the Elizabethan age. We 
learn how men built and furnished their 
houses, and how they cooked and ate their 
dinners. What Harrison tells us he tells us 
plainly and distinctly. In the midst of his 
descriptions, too, comes every now and then 
a bit of comfort, when we learn that certain 
faults around us are not such products of 
the nineteenth century as we are sometimes 
disposed to think. Even “in great Eliza’s 
golden prime” it would seem workmen 
sometimes scamped their work :— 

“As the workmanship of the later sort was 
never more fine and curious to the eie, so was it 
never Jesse strong and substantiall for continuance 
and benetit of the buiers. Neither is there anie 
thing that hurteth the common sort of our arti- 





ficers more than hast, and a barbarous or slavish 
desire to turne the penie, and by ridding their 
worke to make speedie utterance of their wares ; 
which inforceth them to bungle up and dispatch 
manie things they care not how so they be out of 
their hands, wherby the buier is often more de- 
frauded, and findeth to his cost that hast maketh 
wast, according to the proverbe.” 

If we have to be on our guard against a 
writer like Harrison, lest we take as a special 
abuse of the age what is, in truth, a common 
defect of all ages, still more caution is ne- 
cessary with a professed satirist like Philip 
Stubbes, the most curious thing about whose 
book is, perhaps, that its Puritanism should 
have been dedicated to the Catholic Earl of 
Arundel. One wonders, as one reads, whether 
the Elizabethan world was, after all, so very 
much more wicked than the Victorian. The 
extravagance of the ladies is painted in the 
blackest colours :— 

“Tf,” we are told, “curling and laying out of 
their own naturall heyre weare all—which is im- 
pious, and at no hand lawful—it were the lesse 
matter; but they are not simply contente with 
their owne haire, but buy other heyre, dying it of 
what color they list themselves.” 

The men, too, were nearly as bad, wearing 
silks and velvets, which were intended only 
to distinguish the nobility from common 
persons. At present, however, we have 
only the first part of the Anatomy of Abuses 
before us, and it is possible that the second 
part may reveal horrors for which no paral- 
lel is now to be found. ; 

The volume which contains Tell-trothes 
New Year’s Gift, &c., is certainly duller than 
either Harrison or Stubbes. For the most 
part these treat of what Mr. Furnivall calls 
‘“‘The husband-and-wife question.” He 
quotes from Henry VI. :— 

“‘ Henry is able to enrich a queen, 

And not to seek a queen to make him rich; 

So worthless peasants bargain for their wives, 

As market-men for oxen, sheep or horse.” 
And then from The Passionate Morrice :— 

“Fie, fie! marriages, for the most part are at 
this day so made, as looke how the butcher bies 
his cattel, so wil men sel their children. He that 
bids most shal speed soonest,” &c. 
This, says Mr. Furnivall, cannot be called 
an advance on the low part of the earlier 
Paston Letters’ view of the marriage-question, 
The Paston Letters, however, give facts. 
The Passionate Morrice gives satire; and it 
should be noticed that the author of 
Henry VI. refers the custom to “ worthless 
peasants.” The question of equality between 
husband and wife, on which Mr. Furnivall 
quotes The Princess, is after all not a ques- 
tion of theory, but of community of inter- 
ests and tastes. In the generation which 
succeeded Shakspere, nothing is more marked 


‘than the different views taken of the posi- 


tion of women by Puritans and courtiers. 
Charles I. and his queen are justly credited 
with a pure domestic life, but there was no 
harmony of equal love between the pair. The 
Court poets, Suckling, Carew, and the rest, 
were altogether low and vile on this subject. 
Even Strafford, pure-hearted as he was, 
treats his wife too much like a spoiled child 
to be altogether to our taste. The marriages 
which realised Tennyson’s ideal in those 
days were on the Puritan side. Governor 
Winthrop and Colonel Hutchinson, and even 
that queer antiquarian D’Ewes, who took an 





increased pleasure in genealogical studies 
when he found that they brought him on the 
traces of so many of his wife’s relations, 
would have understood the meaning of The 
Princess. It is not difficult to see how this 
was. Very few wives in any age would be 
capable of entering into Strafford’s notions 
about the government of Ireland, and Charles’s 
particular wife was certainly not capable of 
entering even into his notions about govern- 
ing England. But the common Bible and 
the common Calvinistic creed formed a bond 
of union between man and wife, when they set 
themselves thoroughly to realise their beliefs 
in their lives. 

William Stafford—if he it was who wrote 
the Brief Conceipt of English Pollicey, to take 
its second and better-known title—does not 
meddle with such delicate matters. He lays 
before us the economical, or rather the 
non-economical, views of the day. There 
is no mistake into which students are 
more apt to fall than that which consists 
of forgetfulness of the economical ignorance 
of the past. Again and again the serious 
enquirer finds that acts which have been 
set down to sheer tyranny or greed on the 
part of Governments were really done with 
beneficent, though mistaken, intentions. 
Stafford’s book should therefore be studied 
as a key, not only to much of the history of 
his own time, but to much of the history of 
the following century. As Mr. Matthew 
says :-— 

“To call him a scientific economist would be 
extravagant: he was not two centuries in advance 
of his time; but his speculations are always acute, 
and in the course of them he tells us much of the 
England of his time.” 


Samuet R. GaRpDINER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


An Idyl of the Alps. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” (London: A. Hall & 
Co., 1876.) 

Coomb Desert. By G. W. Fitz.. (London: 
S. Tinsley, 1876.) 


Scenes and Sketches in Legal Life. By a 
Member of the College of Justice. (Lon- 
don and Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo, 


1876.) 

Gerald Boyne. By T. W. Eames. (London: 
S. Tinsley, 1876.) 

Thrice. By W. A. Chandler. 
E. W. Allen, 1876.) 


An Idyl of the Alps is very much what we 
should expect from its title and its author. 
It is a seventeenth-century episode in the 
history of the Cavour family, most of the 
names being apparently historical. Attilio 
Cavour, a young Piedmontese officer, pays 
a visit to La Torre in the Vaudois valleys, 
drawn partly by curiosity and partly by the 
fame of the beauty of Octavia di Solara, 
sister of a comrade of his. He finds this 
beauty equal to its fame, and it prevails on 
him to bear the discomforts and hardships 
of mountain life during a second visit, at 
the end of which he marries the fair Octavia, 
not altogether to the satisfaction of her 
parents, and without the knowledge of his 
own. This concealment is the easier in 
that he has an independent property, 
whither he carries his bride and where they 
spend the winter idyllically. Cavour, how- 
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ever, rather wearies, not indeed of his wife, 
but of his solitude and his lack of occu 
tion, and wishes to return to Turin. His 

mts are informed of the match, and ina 
manner reconciled to it, though they cannot 
get over Octavia’s religion. She and her 
husband go to the capital and a good deal 
of Jesuitry and quiet persecution is brought 
to bear on her, the last stroke being a 
manoeuvre which separates her from her 
husband and keeps him in ignorance of her 
failing health. He returns only in time to 
be present at her death-bed ; and with her 
burial the idyl and the book end. The 
story is told with much simplicity and occa- 
sionally some oddity of language. The pic- 
ture of Waldensian life is attractive enough, 
but the dialogue is rather stiff and some- 
times reads as if. it were a translation. 
Octavia is the only character which is drawn 
with any elaboration, and the effect is not 
bad ; the other personages are somewhat de- 
ficient in life. 

Mr. Fitz is an Irishman and patriotic, to 
neither of which points in his character 
have we any objection. His nationality is 
no doubt sufficient excuse for his sending 
his characters to York in order to see Don- 
caster races, but his patriotism surely goes 
too far when he says that “a few years 
ago’ Irishwomen were pictured in England 
as ‘“loud-voiced, large-armed, and red- 
elbowed.” We had always thought that, 
uncomplimentary as English opinion has 
sometimes been to Irishmen, it had never 
been stingy of admiration to their sisters. 
“Trish eyes” has been a compliment for 
many along year. We are afraid, however, 
that, doubtless from the innate injustice of 
the Saxon mind, we cannot find a compli- 
ment for Mr. Fitz’s novel. His story hangs 
very loosely together ; it contains some re- 
markably unpleasant characters, and it is 
written in a very peculiar style. We are 
favoured with a singularly disagreeable ac- 
count of a certain Miss Maggie White, who 
had an “ utterly common vulgar expression,” 
a “screaky ’’ voice—whatever that may be— 
and had “fallen a victim toa married roué,”’ 
some years before she is brought on the stage, 
where she has next to no business. The same 
may be said of a still more detestable Mrs. 
Mac Tavish, who is very prominent. As to 
the style, a short specimen will suffice :— 


“Pride was her besetting sin: not that dirt 


that apes pride by being haughty to her 
inferiors.”” But we have learnt one thing 
from Mr. Fitz—the reason, namely, for cut- 
ting the hair of convicts. It is to prevent 
them from strangling themselves therewith. 

The author of Scenes and Sketches in 
Legal Life (who, by the way, has decorated 
the outside of his book with a picture of 
that singularly ghastly object, a wig with- 
out a head in it) disclaims, in a rather dis- 
dainful preface, any connexion with the 
detective stories so common some years ago. 
It is, indeed, a book of a very different kind, 
aiming almost entirely at character-drawing. 
The language is very strange—not, as might 
be fancied, from the use of terms unfamiliar 
to most Englishmen, but from a singular 
involution of thought and style. Even if 
people do not know the exact meaning of 
poindings and spuilzies, reductions and pre- 
cognitions, they can do without the know- 





ledge; but it requires some painful thought 
to make out a sentence such as the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ Separate from Dowlas, in a soli- 
tary lodging, she had again and again at early 
morn been lively, but not on account of the 
sunrise, not with the attribute of the fowl to 
which that period is a cause of excitement ; 
her repose was enforced before Solhad reached 
the meridian.” And when, as sometimes 
happens, these involved and cryptographic 
sentences follow each other uninterruptedly, 
one’s brain gets in a singularly muddled con- 
dition. There is, indeed, in the book un- 
doubted humour of an uncommon kind, 
which is perhaps best shown in the sketch 
called “The Tenants of Ben Eachann.” 
There is also much that is good in “ Late 
Seniors of the Parliament House,” though it 
enters into rather dangerous competition 
with Lamb’s ‘“‘ Old Benchers” essay. But 
evidences of somewhat inorganic humour 
abound, humour so inorganic as sometimes— 
for instance, in “‘ The Founders of Adullam”’ 
—to reach the limits of the incomprehensible. 
These Scenes are rococoes sufficiently out of 
the common track to be worthy of notice, and 
the question whether the fancies or language 
are “far-brought”’ in the good sense, or 
“ far-fetched ” in the bad, need not be settled 
off-hand, but may, in suitable phrase, be 
taken ad avizandum. 

In Gerald Boyne we come back to the 
ways, scenes, and language of ordinary life 
—very ordinary life indeed. This is a book of 
the kind which used to delight the last 
generation—a simple history of the lives, 
loves, and liquid consumption of divers City 
clerks and medical students, dressmakers, 
daily governesses, and so forth. The tone 
is consequently of no very exalted or refined 
character—indeed, in certain episodes, such 
as the blackening of a drunken Jew’s face, 
and the administering draughts of ipecacu- 
anha to soothe the waking moments of an 
intoxicated landlord, it becomes rather un. 
pleasant; but it is not morally bad. The 
clerks and students mostly marry, and 
establish themselves in their old lodgings, 
to the delight of their landladies—landladies 
ofan uncommon order. As the husbands’ 
incomes are low, the wives continue to earn 
their own living—a nineteenth-century ideal 
which we have not seen before exemplified 
in fiction. It is a pity that Mr. Eames did 
not carry it out loyally, instead of invent- 
ing stage uncles in the ordinary way. One 
grievous error he has committed—having 
made two of his characters earn large sums 
of money by writing for the press, he gives 
specimens of their articles. Now, you may 
make your hero write the most superla- 
tively witty and profound works, and the 
reader is bound to believe your assertion ; 
but specimens restore the critic to his judg- 
ment-seat. We are bound to say that the 
labours of Messrs. Carroll and Mompas are 
scarcely up to the mark. 

Mr. Chandler is a man of decided views. 
He informs us casually that “‘ School Board 
education will in a generation or two cause 
the natural death of all homage to the 
Supernatural,” and, in a remarkable preface 
in verse (which, being unsigned, is, we sup- 
pose, his own), observes that critics are 
“letterless Yahoos.”” Notwithstanding which 
opinions, he has made all his pet characters 





staunch Churchmen, and his hero the editor 
of a critical newspaper. There is an en- 
gaging inconsistency about this which pre- 
disposes one to like the book, and, indeed, 
it is not devoid of merits. The hero is 
rather a stick, and his father, a wealthy 
stock-jobbing heathen, is painfully conven- 
tional. But the Rev. Richard Sparman, 
in his progress from priest to parson—a 
metamorphosis effected by the combined 
agency of the Court of Queen’s Bench, a 
good City living, and a pretty girl—is very 
cleverly though rather superficially drawn. 
The best character in the book, however, is 
a Conservative Peer, rejoicing in the odd 
title of Earl Trampleasure ; the final scene 
in which he kills a burglar purely from the 
feeling that it is expected of him is decidedly 
a success. Mr. Chandler’s pictures of the 
interior of an Anglican monastery are also 
very good. His talent would seem to lie in 
such disjointed sketches rather than in plot- 
weaving, which appears as yet beyond him. 
Meanwhile, he should take a friendly hint 
from a letterless Yahoo, and not misquote or 
disarrange Shakspere. His present practice 
rather exposes him to the attacks of the 
objectionable bipeds with whom he is so 
indignant. GerorGe SaINnTSBURY. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Songs and Hymns of Larliest Greek Christian 
Poets. Translated by Allen W. Chatfield, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) We take it that the late Dr. Neale 
translated and adapted from the Greek Christian 
‘ea ag | all that was suitable for Western 
ymnals. These verses are in no sense hymns, 
nor do they seem specially interesting as religious 
poems. We do not know the original, but we 
suspect that the translator rather than St. Gregory 
Nazianzen is responsible for such stuff as the fol- 
lowing. The saint apostrophises his soul :— 
“ Wouldst boundless gold-roofed mansions, 
Gemmed paragons of art, 
And master-piece expansions 
To life which almost start ? 
Dost long-for robes wide flowing, 
Pride of the untouched great ; 
And wealth on fingers glowing 
Incredible to state?” 
It is really “incredible to state” how completely 
devoid of merit, poetical or other, this volume is, 


St. Christopher with Psalm and Song. By 
Maurice Baxter. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A 
volume of religious poetry, in which the inten- 
tion is good and the execution indifferent. 


Harp of the Christian Home. Tymns by 
Living Writers. Edited by the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. (Houlston.) The preface to this 
little volume of pious lyrics gives us a very fair 
notion of the compiler’s taste and style. ‘‘ By the 
use of hymns is domestic worship especially hal- 
lowed. Even to the passer-by the notes of house- 
hold praise are as the scarlet thread in Rahab’s 
window—a comfort and a solace.” He speaks 
also of the contributors as “hymnists.” The 
hymns are for the most part poor, very few, indeed, 
being by authors of any merit, and the collection 
is quite curiously meagre and disappointing, consi- 
dering the very rich stores which exist of modern 
devotional poetry. 

The Crown of Life. Words by M. Y. W. 
Illuminated by Arthur Robertson. (Hardwicke 
and Bogue.) It is difficult to know whether to 
consider The Crown of Life asa poem, or as an 
illuminated work. In neither case is it satisfac- 
tory. M. Y. W. has a strange confusion of 
metaphor, which is fatal to poetry, as 

“My thoughts I firmly anchored on this view.” 
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But if considered as a specimen of illuminati 
the mechanical reproduction divests.the design of 
all true feeling ; the tints are harsh and crude, the 
features of the figures blurred and shapeless. 


Heart and Home Songs, Original and Selected. 
Arranged by M. E. Townsend. (Hatchards.). The 
short poems—by nomeans allsongs—here collected, 
have reached a third thousand, and have, there- 
fore, achieved a certain measure of popularity. 
They are good, bad, and indifferent, the last class 
being slightly preponderant; they are carefully 
selected, sometimes needlessly Bowdlerised and 
weakened : for instance— 

“ And are ye sure the news is true ? 
And are ye sure he’s weel ? 
Is this a time to think o’ wark ? 
Ye jades, set by your wheel!” 
is softened into 
“ Mak’ haste, set by your wheel!” 
There are curious omissions, as among songs of 
war, only eight in all, are neither Campbell's 
“ Hohenlinden,” nor ‘Our Bugles sang Truce,” 
nor has Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir John Moore” 
any place. The best section in the book is that 
containing the sacred songs, which is probably what 
the compiler intended and desired. 


Anthony Babington. A Drama, by Violet 
Fane. (Chapman and Hall.) This drama was in 
our hands more than two months since, and was 
therefore antedated somewhat earlier than is the 
usual custom of publishers. Why should not 
books always bear the month as well as the year 
of publication, and no need would then exist for a 
custom which has little to recommend it? The 
fiction, however, is a recognised one, but in this 
ease it has a curious effect. We imagine that 
before the day arrives in which the drama nomi- 
nally lives, it will be wholly dead, and a curious 
question of casuistry might arise whether it had 
ever lived at all, The author admits in her 
preface that the play is “ unfitted in form for the 
stage, even could an audience be found patient 
enough to sit out so tragic a tragedy.” With 
Hamlet, Lear, and Othello in our minds, we may 
say with confidence that it is not tragedy but 
dulness which an audience resents, but we do not 
say that they could sit out Anthony Babington. 
It is written partly in prose, and partly in verse, 
and there is no reason apparent why the one is at 
any given time exchanged for the other, and there 
is certainly no merit in either. Elizabeth is made 
clumsily coarse ; Mary swears “ by the rood,” and 
her “weary soul is longing for the South.” One 
aspect of each of the characters is carefully kept, 
but no one is lifelike or attractive. And there 
are some astonishing blunders. 


Falkland ; an Historical Play. By Sidney Smith. 

edward Turner.) We have to thank Mr. Smith 
or a sound and refreshing slumber which overtook 
us in the act of reading hisplay. It has no other 
merit than that of being soporitic, but perhaps our 
readers will be able to bear a few lines while yet 
awake, Essex (who is one of the ninety charac- 
ters, besides aldermen and other supernumeraries) 
opens the letter which tells of Falkland’s death, 
and delivers himself, in part, thus :— 

“The papers open. Here 

He tells the finder that at Binford House 

He'll be well paid who takes it. To his steward— 

He dates at twelve last night—ho signifies 

That when it reaches him he’ll be no more; 

To each dear little one—all orphans then— 

He leaves such tender messages of love— 

But I must halt, else sure my mother’s weakness 

Will blind me.” 


We have not yet developed a new dramatic school. 


Boudoir Ballads. By J. Ashby Sterry. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Vers de société must be very good 
to be tolerable; there should be no allowance for 
anything second-rate. They should always show 
that there is a reserve of real poetic power, which 
might issue in more serious work, even if the 
lighter fancies only of the writer are given to the 





world. The author of. “Say, cruel Iris, pretty 
rake,” wrote also ‘The Deserted Village,” and no 
one can fail to see that a vein of true poetry 
underlies the graceful trifles of Mr. Locker and 
Mr. Calverley. But we fail to find any such pro- 
mise of deeper and truer music in Mr. Sterry, and 
what he gives us is mere jingle and tinkle. It is 
fair to say that “The Key Note” bids us expect 
no more. 
“I'd pen a fancy for a flirt, 
And rhyme on Beauty’s bills, 
Or write a sonnet on her skirt 
As Laureate of Frills.” 


Imagination, and other Poems. By the Right 
Honourable William James Cotton, M.P., Lord 
Mayor 1875-6. (Chapman and Hall.) Like Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield, the late Lord 
Mayor solaces his leisure hours with literature. 
We gather that the poems in the — book, 
which is dedicated to Mr. Carlyle, have already 
appeared in ater volumes dedicated to Mr. 
Dickens and Lord Lytton. Mr. Alderman Cotton 
is good enough to reprint these, which are in- 
deed remarkable specimens of their kind of com- 

osition. Mr. Carlyle is understood to set no very 
high value on verse, nor does there seem any 
special reason why any of these poems should 
have been inscribed to Lord Lytton; but the 
dedication to Mr. Dickens is now seen to have a 
special fitness. It runs thus:— 


“ 


Charles Dickens, Esq’*., 


who, 
although surrounded by Labours 
that must pre-eminently oceupy his mind, 

read 

with the promptness of a friend the work of a 
stranger 
and 
honored it with his name, 
this Poem is respectfully inscribed 
b 
r Tus AvrHor.” 

Mr. Dickens could better than any one else 
judge of the excellence of this kind of composition, 
since he has recorded for us a most exquisite ex- 
ample of it—the monumental inscription drawn 
up by Mr. Sapsea, himself a mayor, to the memory 
oF his wife, Ethelinda. Our admiration for the 
verse hardly equals that which we feel for the 
prose.. It is, however, interesting to find that 
after a long year of turtle-soup, of the splendours 
of the Mansion House, of the roar of Cheapside 
and the Poultry, a Lord Mayor's soul still turns 
to more idyllic pleasures :— 


“To see white clouds o’er heaven flying, 
To hear the joyful trill of birds 
With the maid who loves us sighing 
Responsive to our loving words : 

To feel the soul then blissful die 
To worldly cares—is luxury.” 


What can be more touching than this revelation 
of the inner life of a City magnate ? 


The Monody of Temple Bar. By Charles 
Baker Strutt. (Curtice.) If the present Lord 
Mayor has not himself the divine gift of poesy, he 
would do well to make Mr. Strutt his laureate, 
who sings the fame of Temple Bar in strains 
worthy of Alderman Cotton. He writes many 
stanzas, of which but two need be quoted. Temple 
Bar is speaking :-— 

“When Nelson's bones and Wellington’s were laid 

With solemn pomp ’neath yon Cathedral dome, 
Sombre I stood in sable garb arrayed, 

And bowed above them passing to their tomb.” 


But if it had bowed once it would scarcely have 
recovered itself, and there would have been no 
need of the following fine lines :— 
“‘ Now rid me from the road that roars for room 
And murmuring tolerates my longer stay, 
Dilapidate me, hasten on my doom, 
And to oblivion bear my dust away.” 


There is good sense here at any rate. 








The Golden Lute and Other Poems. By R. 
Whieldon Baddeley. (Geo. Bell andSons.) The 
author of these poems: is no longer in the world 
to listen to the strictures of his critics; so we will 
only say that we think that his brother, who is 
responsible for their publication, has committed an 
error in judgment. 


Laurella and Other Poems. By Johw Tod- 
hunter. (Henry 8S. King and Oo.) These poems 
are reprinted, so the Preface tells us, from various 
magazines. They are worth collecting, and show 
very considerable powers of verse, and thought 
and culture, together with careful workmanship. 
The longest poem, which gives its name to the 
volume, is put into metre from a tale by Paul 
Heyse. It is pretty and well turned, but, though 
Mr. Todhunter can claim the Laureate’s treatment 
of the Morte d’Arthur for this metrical version 
of already existing prose, we incline to think it 
not a good plan. fo take a story known generally, 
and without elaborate detail, is of course always 
allowable, indeed necessary, for all but the highest 
creative minds—sometimes for them also—but this 
is quite different to the close following of a prose 
tale which we have here, and in Mr. Tennyson’s 
Dora. We like the original poems the best. 
Many of them are on, or connected with, music, 
and show a deep love for that art, and no slight 
knowledge of the scientific side of it. We can 
find room only for two stanzas, describing the 
persistence of a violin-theme amid the variations 
of an improvisatore. 


“ But ever above the rushing 

And agony of the strings 

There soared a strain like the rainbow 
That over a torrent springs— 

A strain like that transient iris 
Which gleams and again grows pale, 

But wavers not from its poising, 
However the hues may fail. 


At first it was but a yearning 
Half-lost in the fierce unrest, 
Returning and still returning 
Unshattered and unreprest-— 
So pure, so ghostly, so tender, 
So fraught with delicious tears, 
So full of unearthly splendour, 
*T will live in our dying ears ; 
Returning and still returning, 
Was ever a strain like this 
For sadness of infinite yearning, 
For fervour of infinite bliss? ” 


Sonnets and other Poems, by the Hon. Mrs. 
O.N. Knox. (Smith, Elder and Oo.) Mrs. Knox 
is more than justified in publishing this graceful 
little volume, though, judging by a severe poetic 
standard, it must be said that the thought of the 

oems is in all cases superior to the form in which 
it is presented. The following will win cordial 
acceptance from many who will at once divine to 
whom it must be addressed :— 


“ Master, how look the four-score years to thee? 
Dost thou regard them with a kind disdain, 
As noble natures use? Ah! yet remain 
Childhood's pure joys, a sacred memory ; 

Love given and love received : then for Eternity. 
But further—ah! we know not, since that life, 
For us a victory, was for thee a strife. 

Yet though thy soul retain its mystery, 

Thine outer life becomes our legacy, 

We bless the fight heroic, well-nigh done ; 

We know that many in thy winning won. 

In noble lives thy words writ large we see, 

O noblest !—Blessings gather far and wide 

To fall like dew upon thine eventide.” 


When we say that added to the above there is a 
melodious threnody on Cromwell, and some lines 
on Mazzini, in the same spirit as Mrs. Hamilton 
King’s fine Introduction to The Disciples, our readers 
will understand Mrs. Knox’s standpoint. Her 
poems are always interesting; but in the mechan- 
ism of her art are manifest imperfections. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


An official report of the National Conference 
on the Eastern Question has just been published 
for the committee by Messrs. Clarke, of Fleet 
Street. The pamphlet—which extends to 136 
—contains, besides the speeches of Deeem- 


r 8,an appendix of reprints of letters by Mr. 
Carlyle, Sir William Harcourt, and the Duke of 
Argyll. 


WE understand that the next-volume of Messrs. 
Triibner’s numismatic enterprise—the Numis- 
mata Orientalia—is to be an essay on the 
coinage of Lydia and Persia from the earliest 
times to the fall of the Achaemenidae, by Barclay 
V. Head, Assistant-Keeper in the Department of 
Coins, British Museum. Mr. Head 1s justly re- 
nowned for his History of the Coinage of Syra- 
cuse, @ work remarkable not only for its scholar- 
ship and thoroughness, which procured it the 
honour of being couronné by the Institute of 
France, but also for having positively run out of 
print in a year, an occurrence, we believe, entirely 
unprecedented in the history of numismatic biblio- 
graphy. 

Mr. Reernatp Stvarr Poors, Keeper of Coins 
in the British Museum, has been elected a corre- 
spondent of the Institute of France (Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres), in the place of 
the late Mr. E. W. Lane. 


Txe contents of Vol. VII. of the Records of the 
Past (they are principally translations from the 
Assyrian) are of rather unequal value. M. 
Oppert’s corrected translation of the Annals of 
Sargon, his version of the Median ‘text of the 
Behistun inscription, and Mr. Sayce’s curious 
“Babylonian Saints’ Calendar,” are proofs of 
scholarship and ingenuity equal to any in the pre- 
ceding volumes. Some at least of the remaining 
translations should, we think, have been omitted 
or corrected, particularly some of Mr. Fox 
Talbot’s, who, with all his learning, is thoroughly 
unscientific, and whose work is therefore very 
misleading to the ordinary reader. All the trans- 
lators seem to us to betray an undue dogmatism 
in dealing with the primitive legends. Do the 
fragments translated by Mr. Boscawen (pp. 
129-132) justify the title “The Legend of the 
Tower of Babel”? Is there any Semitic lan- 
guage in which “counsel” = speech? Is there 
any force in the reference on line eight to 
Genesis xi. 7? Surely the “mingling” or “ con- 
founding” is an after-thought in Genesis, and can 
hardly have belonged to the original story. On the 
whole, the Records appear to us to require much 
more careful editing. Is it desired to produce a 
series as extensive as the Waverley Novels? If 
80, the editor is on the right road. But we fear 
that the contents of the series will soon pall on 
the taste of the public, as they are already pall- 
ing on the taste of some critical scholars. Nor 
is it only a careful examination of the philolo- 
gical character of the contributions that seems 
to be necessary. The short prefatory notes are 
not always free from error. The ablest scholars 
are liable to the weaknesses of humanity, and we 
have noticed one not very creditable and (in this 
volume) most singular attempt on the part of a 
veteran French Assyriologue to disparage the 
merits of a young and talented English colleague 
and fellow-contributor. Let M. Oppert criticise 
Mr. Sayce as severely as he pleases—there is 
ample scope for it in the works of so rapid a 
writer—but let not the editor allow him to make 
such a misstatement as that relative to his trans- 
lation of Assyrian deeds on page 111. 


Tue Revue Critique for December 9 contains an 
interesting article on Dr. Land’s Hebrew Grammar. 
The points which it chiefly commends are the 
phonetic theory, and the view of the nominal as 
—— the verbal forms. The theory that 

ebrew (like Arabic, as represented by the gram- 
marians) had originally but three vowels, is re- 
jected as highly improbable. 





“A ‘LEARNED and acute reviewer inthe Gottingen 
Gelehrten Anzeigen severely handles the inferences 
so freely drawn by Assyriologues as to the'con- 
nexion and origin of the early narratives of ‘Gene- 
sis. The article (signed “ A. 'D.”) does not, how- 
ever, advance the subject. ‘We knew before that 
the Biblical narratives could be explained in a way 
without reference to a foreign religious or mytho- 
ological system, but no one who has carefully 
studied Assyrian researches can doubt that there 
is a real historical connexion between the two. 
A. D. revives (without acknowledgment) Mr. G. 
Smith's remark as to the important results which 
might accrue from the discovery of Aramaic myths. 
But we do not see-how this is likely to disprove 
the connexion of Babylonian and Israelite stories. 


For a freshly written survey of the wide field 
of comparative philology we may recommend Mr. 
Sayce’s introductory professorial lecture On the 
Study of Comparative Philology, delivered at 
Oxford last November (Oxford and London: James 
Parker and Oo.). Beginners will hardly notice 
the characteristic faults of incomplete statement 
and dogmatic assertion which to older students 
mar the pleasure of Mr. Sayce’s brilliant and in- 
cisive writings. The chief merit of the lecture for 
general readers is its comprehensiveness, and for its 
Oxford audience its emphatic demand of a more 
general cultivation of Sanskrit. The account of 
Semitic philology will hardly satisfy some critics. 


Herr Sernecke, well known by suggestive 
works on Job and the Second Isaiah, offers us 
the first volume of a History of the People of Israel 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht). It is, 
however, no history at all, but a summary of the 
Old Testament narratives, with a running criti- 
cism on their contents. His fundamental prin- 
ciple is that legends are only a reflection of Jater 
history ; he has no eye for the other elements of 
legendary stories, mythology, and pure imagination. 

Dr. J. Bartu’s Contributions to the Explanction 
of the Book of Job (Leipzig: Hinrichs) will be 
useful to advanced students, though the author is 
too much under the influence of a purely German 


critical tradition. In his exegesis of some selected . 


difficult passages he seems more independent. 


A MORE important work is the translation and 
commentary on Job by Dr. J. C. Matthes, a 
second, much enlarged, edition of which has begun 
to appear (Groningen: Wolters). It is tanta- 
lising that the author reserves his Introduction till 
the conclusion of the commentary. The first 
fasciculus takes us down to iii. 19. Every modern 
critic of importance is cited, and, where necessary, 
criticised. English works are not neglected, but 
we must demur to the selection. Canon Cook and 
Sir W, Martin are not generally regarded with 
much deference in England. The author's 
scholarship is competent, and his judgment evi- 
dently mature. It is to be hoped that he may 
meet with sufficient encouragement to go on. 
Those of our readers who understand Dutch 
should not omit to order the book; the continua- 
tion depends on the number of subscribers. 


Stupents of the topography of Jerusalem may 
be grateful to Mr. J. B. MeGrigor, who has com- 
iled an index of passages bearing upon this sub- 
ject from writings prior to the eleventh century. 
Though printed for private circulation only, it 
will, we presume, be accessible in our chief public 
libraries. The compiler aims at, but does not pre- 
tend to have reached, completeness. 


Mr. FREEMAN has accustomed us to look at the 
construction of a building as a key to unlock the 
memories which surround it. Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane is content, in his Historic Chateaux (Hurst 
and Blackett), to peg on things which he happens 
to remember to three buildings with which they 
have been connected. The result is that the 
buildings are dragged in for the sake of the stories, 
which are not handled in such a way as to make 
us forget the unsatisfactory nature of the device 
with which they are introduced. 





_On Tuesday week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and ‘Hodge sold:a:copy of Earl Russell's edition of 
Moore’s Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence, 
eight volumes interleaved in fourteen, illustrated 
with numerous portraits. and plates, and contain- 
ing about seven hundred autograph letters of con- 
temporary authors, artists, poets, statesmen, &c., 
with whom Moore was intimate, for 25/. Among 
some manuscripts sold on the same day were :— 
Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis, fifteenth century, 
12/.; another, ‘beautifully illuminated, probably 
for one of the royal family of France, 18/. 10s, ; 
Regola di San Benedetto, sixteenth century, 
executed for the Monastery of St. Lorenzo at 
Venice, 5/. 2s. 6d.; Oficitum Beatae Mariae 
Virgins, fifteenth century, 6/. 17s. 6d. ; another, 
61. 10s. ; Registrum Brevium, tempore Edward II., 
fourteenth century, 2/. 4s. A collection of 
Humorous Sketches by Crowquill, with etchings 
from his designs by George Cruikshank, sold for 
91.; three volumes of Political Pamphlets by 
Hone, Dolby, &c., with woodcuts by Cruikshank, 
21. 18s.; a collection of etchings and woodcuts, in 
two volumes, by Cruikshank, 5/. 2s. 6d. The last 
lot offered at this day’s sale was a fine engraving 
of David playing before Saul, by Lucas van Leyden, 
which fetched 11/. 


On Monday week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, and Hodge sold a collection of choice classical 
music, from the library of Mr. Thomas Pickering, 
of Royston. A slightly imperfect copy of Bassani’s 
(Gio. de Ferrara) Salmi, for voices and instruments, 
Op. X., published at Venice in 1697, fetched 
21. 6s.; a set of Bishop's Glees, Trios, &c., 
21. 17s. 6d.; Handel Society Publications, 1843-58, 
51. 5s. ; Hawkins’s General History of Music, 1776, 
81. 15s.; L. Lossii Psalmodia, hoc est, Cantica 
Sacra Veteris Ecclesiae Selecta, Noribergae, 1553, 
3/.10s.; Musical Antiquarian Society’s Publications 
1841-47, 5/. The few autographs offered were of 
small value; about the highest price given was 11s. 
for a letter of Samuel Wesley to Novello with 
some MS. music, &c. 


Tue first number of a new literary, scientific, 
and archaeological journal, entitled La Academia, 
is announced to appear at Madrid, January 7, 
1877. The editor is Senor F’. M. Tubino, the secre- 
tary of the Anthropological Society of Madrid. 
The staff of contributors includes the well-known 
names of Valera, Amador de los Rios, Madrazo, 
Vilanova, Arnao, Dios de la Rada, Cayetano 
Rossell, A. Pascual, Federico Rubio, &c., Xe. 
The journal will also contain literary and scientific 
correspondence from the chief European centres, 
those of Spanish America, and from the Spanish 


colonies. We give a cordial welcome to our 
namesake. The London agent is Mr. Quaritch, of 
Piccadilly. 


Tue Revue des Deux Mondes for December 1] 
contains another instalment of M. Renan’s Recol- 
lections. He tells us that it was only late in life 
that he began to return to the thought of his past ; 
he was too occupied at first with the struggle 
between his training and his intellect, afterwards 
with the surprises of a world which he found 
morally far inferior to the seminary, and then with 
the growing eagerness for literary enterprise. It 
was when he saw Athens in 1865 that he was 
tempted to look back. He gives us a long prayer 
to Athene, which he composed on the Acropolis, 
which turns upon the difficulties a modern finds in 
apprehending or resting in pure classical perfection. 

he rest of the paper is taken up with an explana- 
tion of all that there was in his surroundings to 
make him a “ Romantic protesting against Roman- 
ticism, a Utopian preaching slow-and-sure’ in 
politics, an idealist giving himself much useless 
trouble to appear a bourgeois.” He was brought up 
in a family and in a country where it was believed 
that everybody who grew rich grew rich at the 
expense of the public, and where the one rich man 
known had made his fortune in the slave-trade. 
There are some interesting particulars about his 
Legitimist grandmother, and his father and mother, 
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who in different ways sympathised with the Revo- 
lution ; also about an old Jacobin known as Bon- 
homme Systéme, who kept to the last the bouquet 
he had worn at the Feast of the Supreme Being ; 
and a certain Noemi, with whom M. Renan was 
as nearly in love as one can be at thirteen, and 
who died of sorrow because, do what she would, 
her beauty exposed her to attentions which she 
could not bear. We should have been glad to 
hear more of the semi-pagan legends of Breton 
saints which influenced the writer's childhood, 
but perhaps he did not wish to mar the interest of 
the work which he tells us M. Luzel is contem- 
plating on that subject. M. Othenin d’Haus- 
sonville gives an account which is by no means 
reassuring of the hospitals for sick children 
at Paris. M. Emile Montégut’ characterises 
MM. Gustav Droz, André Theuriet and Al- 
phonse Daudet as the most important new 
novelists. He regards the present state of the art 
in France and its immediate prospects as unpro- 
mising, and compares the literature of the day with 
that of the age of Henry IV. and Louis XIIL., 
when there was nothing that could be called a 
school or general tendency, and a number of 
second-rate authors each developed their respec- 
tive specialities. There are some good remarks 
apropos of Droz on the irresponsibility of the rich 
in a democratic society, and the writer points out 
that Daudet in his two latest books passes sen- 
tence on Bohemianism, as Flaubert in Mdme. 
Bovary passed sentence on Romanticism. 


Mr. ApoLPuvs RosEnBERG announces, under the 
title of Eminent Jews of the Time, the intended 
issue of a series of biographical sketches, embel- 
lished with portraits, of the more prominent 
members of the Anglo-Jewish community. The 
work will be issued monthly. 


Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published :—Reports of H.M. Secretaries 
of Embassy and Legation on Manufactures, Com- 
merce, &c., Part IV. (price 1s. 1d.) ; Summary of 
the Returns of Owners of Land in Ireland 
(price 3d.) ; General Digest of Endowed Charities 
in the County of Caernarvon (price 3d.) ; Numeri- 
cal List, and Index to the Sessional Printed Papers, 
1875 (price 2s. 8d.) ; Reports from H.M. Consuls 
on Manufactures, Commerce, &c., Part VI. (price 
1s, 10d.) ; Accounts relating to Trade and Navi- 
gation for November (price 4d.); Statistical Re- 
port on the Health of the Navy for 1875 (price 
5s. 2d.); Return of Civil and Oriminal Cases 
tried in the Consular Courts in the Ottoman 
Dominions, 1856-75 (price 24d.) ; Further Oor- 
respondence relating to the Complaints of the 
Mercantile Community in Hong Rune against 
the Action of certain Revenue Cruisers (price 6d.) ; 
Returns of Local Taxation in Ireland for 1875 
~~ 5d.) ; General Report by Captain Tyler on 
the Share and Loan Capital, Passenger Traffic, 
&ce., Working Expenditure of the Railway Com- 
_— of the United Kingdom for 1875 (price 6d.) ; 

ourteenth Report of Inspector of Reformatory 


and Industrial Schools of Ireland (price 10d.) ; 
Thirty-first Annual Report on Relief of the Poor 
and Public Health in Scotland, 1875-76 (price 


2s. 8d.) ; Index to Report of Committee on Post 
Office Telegraph Department (price 8d.) ; Return 
of the Number of Lay Vicars or Clerks in each 
Cathedral or Collegiate Church (price 2d.) ; 
General Digest of Endowed Charities for the 
County of Flint (price 3d.); An Abstract of In- 
come and Expenditure of Turnpike Trusts in 
England and Wales (price 10d.). 


We have received, from Messrs. Bickers, 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, with twelve illustrations 
by Westall, printed in Woodbury type, an ad- 
mirable edition of an admirable book; and from 
the same publishers a second edition of White’s 
Selborne, as revised and annotated by Mr. J. E. 
Harting, including ten recently-discovered letters 
from Gilbert White to Robert Marsham, with the 
corresponding replies; Fifty “ Bab” Ballads, by 
W. S. Gilbert (Routledge), a selection from Bab 





Ballads and More Bab Ballads, from which all that 
showed “ evidence of carelessness or undue haste” 
to the author’s thinking have been weeded out; 
The Harbours of England, engraved by Thomas 
Lupton from original drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, with illustrative text by John Ruskin, 
new edition (Smith, Elder and Co.) ; new editions 
of Robinson Crusoe and the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and of Stephens’ Notes of Travel in Egypt and 
Nubia (Marcus Ward). 








THE LATE MR. JOSEPH BURTT. 


Mr. Burtt, whose death we mentioned in our 
last week’s issue, had the advantage of being 
brought into contact at an early age with anti- 
quaries and men of letters, and this circumstance 
helped to develop in him those archaeological 
tastes which he afterwards cultivated with so 
much ardour. He commenced his official career 
at the Chapter House, Westminster, under Sir 
Francis Palgrave. He there made himself ac- 
quainted with the various classes of ancient docu- 
ments deposited in that once dilapidated receptacle 
for some of the most valuable of our public muni- 
ments—among them the “ Domesday Book.” For 
many years he continued to be engaged in making 
a repertory or “ Calendar of Contents of Presses,” 
as it was called, chiefly useful for official purposes. 
He was subsequently employed in making a 
calendar of the proceedings of the Court of 
Requests, and under his direction was carried out 
a work much needed—that of sorting, and to some 
extent arranging, a vast mass of documents, bein 
the proceedings of the ancient Court of Wards an 
Liveries, the Court of Requests and the Court of 
Star Chamber—parchments and papers—which, 
by some unaccountable means, had been mixed up 
indiscriminately, stowed away by the waggon- 
load, and covered with dust in the dark recesses of 
the Chapter House-—rudis indigestaque moles. 
After the removal of the Chapter House collec- 
tion to the new repository, Mr. Burtt continued 
to be engaged for some years, among other duties, 
in examining and certifying office copies, and 
afterwards in making a calendar of the Durham 
records. 

But it was outside the office chiefly that Mr. 
Burtt succeeded in establishing and extending his 
reputation as a record scholar, an archaeologist 
and an antiquary, in connexion with the Archaeo- 
logical Institute, of which he was for several 
years the honorary secretary. His labours were 
incessant, in season and out of season, and it may 
safely be said of him that had his zeal been 
somewhat less, and his discretion in regard to his 
own health and his private interests been some- 
what greater, he might have had sufficient physical 
stamina and sufficient vital energy held in reserve 
to enable him to withstand the shock before 
which he had to succumb. It was often jocularly 
said of him that he was “an excellent showman,” 
for he had the rare gift of explaining whatever he 
knew in an easy, colloquial, and pleasant manner, 
without any ——— to philosophical depth or 

rofound erudition. It has already been suggested 

y ® contemporary that a selection from the 
“ papers ” and correspondence of Mr. Burtt should 
be published ; and should this be done, it may be 
hoped that the result will not be without advan- 
tage to the widow and family of an antiquary and 
archaeologist of no mean repute, who have unfor- 
tunately been left with a very modest provision. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. R. S. Croven has recently returned to this” 


country after three years spent, in company with 
Mr. Jacob Resyek, in pioneering work among the 
savage tribes on the banks of the Amazon and its 
numerous tributaries. 


THE Brazil and River Plate Mail states that 
Moreno, the distinguished Argentine explorer, has 
again proceeded to Patagonia, with the view of 
examining the Santa Cruz and Cis-Andine terri- 





tory of Mazzanas, partially traversed by Captain 
Musters. He expects to return to Buenos Ayres 
by next July. 


Mr. R. Srernpate, of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Service, has, we are informed, a work in the press 
on the to phy and natural history of a district 
in Cen ndia. 


THe new monthly geographical magazine 
which is to make its a ce in Paris next 
week under the editorship of M. Ludovic Drapey- 
ron will be styled Revue de Géographie, instead of 
Revue Géographique, as originally announced. 


WE hear that Captain OC. B. Norman, of the 
Bengal Staff Corps, has been for some time 
engaged upon a large scale-map of Central Asia, 
which will be in part based upon the well-known 
map which was published in St. Petersburg about 
three years ago. 

WE understand that Dr. d’Uhson Mora intends 
to proceed shortly on an expedition of scientific 
exploration in the district of Cabinda (otherwise 

ed Kabenda), which lies to the north of the 
river Congo, or Zaire, between the Falls and the 
coast, and is the most northern of the Portuguese 
possessions on the West Coast of Africa. 


GroeraPuicaL Societies are multiplying apace 
on the Continent. To say nothing of national 
committees which are being formed in different 
countries in connexion with the Geographical 
Conference lately held at Brussels, geographical 
societies have been established during the year 
1876 at Madrid, Lisbon, Marseilles, Antwerp, 
Bucharest, and, last of all, as we mentioned 
recently, at Copenhagen. 


We hear that the Italian Geographical Society 
has received very interesting letters from the 
Marchese Antinori, giving an account of the suc- 
cessful completion of the first portion of his ex~- 
plorations in Equatorial Africa. After the return 
to Europe of Captain Martini for fresh instruments, 
&c., he left the plain of Tuli-Harré, on August 1, 
with one European companion, Signor Chiarini, 
and, after a most toilsome and dangerous journey, 
succeeded in reaching Liccé, the capital of Shoah, 
on October 7, where he was hospitably received by 
King Menelik. Since his arrival at Liccé, the 
Marchese Antinori has been en: in drawing 
up a scientific Report of the results of his journey 
so far—a Report which, coming from such a source, 
will doubtless furnish details of the greatest 
interest. 








SWISS NOTES. 


In the a Annual Report of the Swiss 
Gymnasiallehrer-Verein, which has just appeared, 
Prof. H. Wirz, of Ziirich, publishes a statistical 
notice of the present condition of the higher 
schools of Switzerland. There are eighteen 
Gymnasiums in the German cantons, or nineteen 
with the Real-gymnasium of the City of Ziirich. 
There is a considerable difference between them 
in the period of time required for completing the 
prescribed course of study. Basel alone follows 
the example of the Prussian and Bavarian Gym- 
nasiums, and requires nine years. Bern, Burgdorf, 
Einsiedeln, Schaffhausen, and Luzern demand 
eight years. St. Gallen, Maria-Hilf (in Schwyz), 
and Solothurn, seven years; Ziirich, Chur, Frauen- 
feld, and Winterthur, six and a half years; while 
Aarau, Altorf, Engelberg, Sarnen, and Zug are 
content with six years. These latter institutions, 
it should be said, dispense with the philosophical 
course (Lyceal-Kurs). Prof. Wirz gives a com- 
parative view of the subjects which are taught at 
all these institutions. Religious teaching is still 
the aim in all, but since the passing of the new 
Constitution of the Confederacy, attendance at this 
instruction is declared to be voluntary in Basel, 
Bern, Aarau, and Ziirich. In most cases the 
* Real-schiiler” and ‘ Gymnasial-schiiler” are not 
separated for the study of religious doctrine, 
mathematics, French, and the two usually non- 
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obligatory languages—English and Italian—but 


learn in common. In Solothurn alone is Italian 
obligatory, and English only in Schaffhausen. 
French is obligatory in all except Einsiedeln, 
Schwyz, Engelberg, Sarnen, and Altorf—that is 
to say, in the three “ streng-katholisch ” primi- 
tive cantons. Philosophy is the branch about 
which there is the least accord: only nine insti- 
tutions adopt it: no report is given of the par- 
ticular discipline which is taught in each institu- 
tion under the cover of this very wide title. The 
average number of hours spent each week in philo- 
sophical study ranges from one and a half to four- 
teen. The average weekly time spent upon the Ger- 
man language stands at four to five; in the higher 
courses the student spends only two hours weekly 
on it; Grammar and “ Stylistik,” and Old and 
Middle High German are not yet introduced into 
seven of the Gymnasiums. Latin absorbs the 
greatest proportion of the week in all. The Prus- 
sian Gymnasiums place the number of hours for 
Latin at eighty-six, the Bavarian Real-gymna- 
siums at ninety-six weekly. In the Swiss In- 
stitutions the number ranges downwards from 
sixty-seven to thirty-six, the former being the 
use of Basel, the latter that of Zug. Greek 
study in Prussia claims forty-two “Stunden,” and 
one must not forget that the instruction lasts for 
a period of nine years. In Switzerland Greek 
occupies from thirty-eight to eighteen hours; it is 
only obligatory in the Cantonal schools of Bern, 
in St. Gallen, Frauenfeld, Einsiedeln, Schwyz, 
Engelberg, and Altorf. In the other institutions, 
in which Greek is offered as an alternative, some 
modern language is now usually demanded in its 
place. Mathematics, including geometry, ranges 
from thirty-six to eighteen, the former in Burg- 
dorf, the latter in Altorf. Natural Science 
(Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History are 
specially named) is taught everywhere except in 

Iberg and Altorf. The number of hours 
varies here more than in any other subject, and 
Prof. Wirz gives us no comparative numbers in 
this branch. The paper contains details upon 
subsidiary branches of gymnasial instruction— 
writing, drawing, singing, shorthand, and athletics. 


ScaRceLy any part of Switzerland is so little 
known to the rest of the Confederation as the 
Bernese Jura. Until its union with Bern this 
Pee stretch of country was titularly a part of 
the Empire, subject to the Bishops of Basel, who, 
after their expulsion from the cathedral city in 
consequence of the Reformation, resided at Prunt- 
rut, or Porrentruy, from which they took the 
title of Prince. The Bernese Jura has thus led 
a separate life and had a history of its own, of 
which even the Swiss historians only take 
cursory notice. Since the union with Bern the pro- 
cess of assimilation has gone forward slowly but 
surely, and the Société Jurassienne d’Emulation, 
which held its annual congress in Pruntrut on 
September 7, is doing its utmost to quicken the 
historical sense in the inhabitants. The dwellers 
in the valleys of the Jura are not readers or book- 
buyers, and patriotic scholars work under great 
disadvantages. Delegates from French literary 
societies crossed the border to take part in the 
proceedings, Dr. Thiesing, the president, read 
_— upon “The Conditions of Life of the 

liest Inhabitants of the Jura,” and “The 
Beginning of Civilisation in the Jura,” and it was 
resolved to print these and circulate them at a low 
price. The society has also instituted a monthly 
organ of thirty-two pages under the title of ZL’ Emu- 
lation Jurassienne. The incorporation with the 
Canton of Bern, however fortunate for the old prin- 
cipality of the Bishops of Basel politically and 
economically, is not without disadvantages in the 
sphere of historical and antiquarian enquiry. As 
its common interests with the rest of Switzerland 
increase, and its trade becomes more prosperous 
and absorbs its inhabitants, there is a fear that its 
own interesting past will slide into forgetfulness. 
Indeed, scholars of other cantons, such as Prof. 
Vogt and the members of the Antiquarische 








Gesellschaft of Ziirich, are probably more anxious 
to prevent the Jura from this fate than the 
Jurassians themselves. A few months ago, Prof. 
Vogt gave a sketch of Pierre Pequignat, “the 
Tell of the Jura” (the leader of the nt-upris- 
ing at Ajoie in the year 1740), in which he called 
the attention of historical scholars to the un- 
wearied and unrewarded labours of M. Quiquerez 
in the province of Jura history. M. Quiquerez is 
just about to publish a work upon which he has 
been engaged for the last ten years. It will bear 
the title, Histotre des Institutions politiques, con- 
stitutionelles et juridiques de [' Evéche de Bale, des 
Villes et des Seigneuries de cet Etat. The aged 
author has worked under great disadvantages : he 
has had none of those helps from predecessors in 
the same field which stand at the service of most 
historians, no well-preserved and well-arranged 
archives, and he oni look for little other reward 
than the consciousness of having served his native 
land and historical science. The book will con- 
sist of about 500 pages, and in order to tempt the 
Jurassians to purchase it the price is fixed at 
five francs. 

It is the custom of the “ Antiquarische Gesell- 
schaft” of Ziirich to undertake two excursions 
during the year with specific archaeological aims. 
The members and friends have recently made one 
such visit to the village of Unterlunkhofen on the 
Reuss, in the Canton of Aargau. In the woods be- 
longing to this commune there are about forty well- 
known “ Celtic burial-mounds” of varying heights. 
In the year 1865 certain societies and private per- 
sons undertook the examination of single mounds 
in the interests of prehistorical science. The 
“ find” has usually consisted in a number of pot- 
sherds of different sizes, black and brown in 
colour, of coarse workmanship, formed by the bare 
hand, evidently fragments of plates; upon some 
of these lay burnt bones heaped up in layers 
to aconsiderable height. These plates were orna- 
mented with geometrical figures scratched into 
the surface, the indentations being then filled in 
with chalk. The “ Antiquarische Gesellschaft ” se- 
lected the smallest of the hillocks, one surrounded 
with a ring of stones, and appearing but a very 
small height above the ground. They found in this 
grave neither art ev. nor ashes; but in the 
middle of the hillock they came upon a fallen-in 
arch, beneath which they found the bones of a 
“cremated ” man, five pots of different sizes, and 
a small drinking-cup. They discovered no traces 
of bronze or iron. 

AN official report on the Production and Con- 
sumption of Timber in Switzerland, lately pub- 
lished, quotes some striking facts from a recent 
work of Professor Landolt referring to the evils 
resulting from the disafforestment of the slopes 
overhanging fertile valleys. As late as 1812, 
Conrad Escher, in describing the Val Maggia, in 
the Canton of Ticino, from the village of Someo 
downwards, observes that the valley is richly 
cultivated and adorned with chestnut trees, ex- 
tending almost to the foot of the mountain, 
which is itself everywhere clad with vegetation ; 
two-thirds of the surface of that beautiful valley 
are now covered with masses of fallen earth and 
stone, the river carries away the stoutest bridges, 
while the overhanging heights are entirely 
stripped of trees. As an instance of the 
effect of the clearance of forests upon climate, 
Professor Landolt refers to the Upper Enga- 
dine, where the slopes are still wooded, and 
where the temperature is milder and more equable 
than in the denuded valleys of Avers, Hinter- 
rhein, Urseren, &c., which lie 1,000 feet lower. 
Some valleys, indeed, have become quite unin- 
habitable through the destruction of the forests, 
and the consequent disturbances of the temper- 
ature, as, for instance, the Kalfenserthal. The 
water supply, too, is largely affected. Wherever 
the woods have been destroyed, the character of 
the water basins has been transformed almost 
within the experience of a single generation. 
Navigable rivers have become shallow streams, 








brooks have been changed into torrents during 
one t of the year, and stony tracts during the 
remainder; while lakes have been converted into 
pestilential swamps, and fertile plains into arid 
deserts. 

Tue Winter-Semester of the Ziirich Polytech- 
nicum and University opened less favourably 
than in former years. In both institutions there 
is a noticeable decrease of members. The Poly- 
technicum is affected by the critical state of affairs 
in the East, which fully accounts for the non- 
appearance of the customary winter-incursion of 

oung Roumanians, Greeks, and Serbs into Ziirich. 

he fall of numbers in the University is not so 
readily accounted for ; it occurs most conspicuous] 
in the theological and medical faculties. Ziiric 
has lost within the last few weeks the Nestor of 
her scholars, the venerable Dr. Franz Dorotheus 
Gerlach. He’ was born in the year 1793 at 
Wolfsbehringen in Gotha, and educated at the 
Gymnasium of Gotha and the University of Git- 
tingen. He devoted himself to philology while at 
the Gymnasium, at first in combination with theo- 
logy and philosophy, but on entering the university 
gave himself exclusively to philological studies. In 
1817 he accepted a call to the Kantonsschule of 
Aarau, where he worked in harmony with Cortiim 
for some years. In 1820 he was named Professor of 
Greek and Latin literature in the regenerated Uni- 
versity of Basel. He took a zealous and active 

rt in the restoration of the university, and in- 
Sues many able German scholars to give their 
services to it. The university sent him upon a 
literary journey into England, France, and Italy. 
After his naturalisation in Switzerland, he gave 
much time to the study of Swiss history, and in 
company with Hottinger and Wackernagel founded 
the “‘ Schweizerische Museum fiir historiche Wis- 
senschaften.” Among his _philological-critical 
works may be named his editions of Sallust and 
the Germanta of Tacitus, with commentaries. To 
his specific Roman studies belong the Marius and 
Sulla and De rerum Romanarum primordtis, which 
have passed through two editions, and the Vor- 
geschichte, Griindung und Entwickelung des rom. 
Staats. The Grenzpost of Basel contains a de- 
tailed necrology of Prof. Gerlach. 

Tue new number of Die Reform, the serial of 
which the late Heinrich Lang was co-editor, and 
which has been adopted as the organ of the active 
Swiss “ Verein fiir freies Ohristenthum,” contains 
an appeal to the “ganze evangelische Volk” for 
contributions to the “ Lang-Stiftung.” The me- 
morial to Lang has taken the form of an endow- 
ment for the support of students of theology in 
the Swiss Church. The committee have resolved 
that it shall extend to the French-speaking as well 
as the German-speaking cantons, and that no doc- 
trinal test shall be subscribed by the candidates. 
Applicants are not bound to hold Lang's opinions, 
but it is to be equally open to orthodox and to 
rationalist students, the committee merely taking 
precautions that it shall be expended only upon 
young men of undoubted intellectual power and 
good morals. 








DESPATCHES IN THE ARCHIVES OF VENICE. 


Amon the transcripts collected in the Archives 
of Venice by Mr. Rawdon Brown are despatches 
to the Doge and Senate by Orazio Lavezzari, 
“Secretary-Resident” in England during the 
turmoils of the French Revolution, which are 
of great value in exhibiting the various feelings 
and opinions which distracted the nation during 
that momentous period. The volumes containing 
this original correspondence, it is worth while 
to notice, were carried away and preserved at 
Vienna for many years; but the Austrian Go- 
vernment restored them to Venice in 1868, Asa 
specimen of these despatches we append a trans- 
lation of the one describing the reception of the 
French émigrés in this country :— 

“The King and the Royal family still continue 


| their sojourn in the neighbourhood of Weymouth, 
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and will not return to Windsor for some three months 
to come, when the usual weekly Court circles will 
begin again. 

“The awkward and involved look of political affairs 
has at last called for the attention of this govern- 
ment, in such a manner that very likely the meeting 
of Parliament, hitherto expected in December, will 
take place at the end of next month. A thousand 
subjects of the most delicate nature must of necessity 
occupy the Cabinet Councils, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these is the immense number of French 
immigrants who inundate the capital and the pro- 
vinces of Great Britain. 

“ Since the tragedies of August 10 and September 1 
it may be said that upwards of 40,000 of these un- 
happy natives have arrived from the sea-ports and 
neighbouring parts of France, and among them some 
thousands of ecclesiastics, who, fleeing from death, 
had hidden themselves in the woods near to a place 
of embarkation until the moment—whether at night or 
when otherwise unobserved—that they could get on 
board some kind of boat, however lightly built, 
choosing rather the perils of the sea than a longer 
stay in a country where their lives were exposed to 
almost certain massacre. 

“ The Cardinal of La Rochefouchauld, the Bishops 
of Lyons, Rhodes, and Cominges, and many other 
illustrious personages of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
after a thousand dangers are now to be found in 
London, and even in the least frequented streets one 
encounters in a crowd, with misery on their faces, the 
‘wretched victims saved from the democratic savagery 
which now governs France. 

‘«The generosity of this nation cannot remain in- 
sensible to a spectacle at once so pitiful and interest- 
ing. Hence both single families and societies are 
seen penetrated with the noblest emulation to render 
timely aid. Houses at the different ports to which the 
passage across the sea is usually made are set apart 
for the reception of the immigrants, free of cost ; and 
along all the roads leading to the capital are hostels 
established to supply them gratis with food and 
lodging. Subscription lists are opened to collect 
money for the bishops to distribute, and the first fami- 
lies of England vie with one another in dispensing 
at their country seats the most. pleasant and friendly 
hospitality to the French nobility and clergy. 

“But while the claims of humanity are thus duly 
regarded, some reflections concerning the public safety 
are not unheeded; for among the immense and 
daily-increasing number of strangers are seen some 
figures notoriously attached to the Jacobin party—no 
slight source of danger to a chief city like London, 
tending as it does to foment the spirits of malcon- 
tents, and in particular those who have urged for a 
long time the reform in election of members of Par- 
lament. 

‘* Equally deserving of the most serious attention is 
the almost insufferable height to which the price of 
the necessities of life has risen during the last few 
weeks. Should any further advance take place, it 
will produce disturbances among a people oppressed, 
as this finds itself, with so many hardships and im- 

sts. 
as These dangers, the great confusions which sur- 
round France, and the political differences which may 
at any time rise up and disquiet the rest of Europe 
are considered most justifiable arguments for demand- 
ing a meeting of the British Senate in order to take 
the most opportune measures, &c. 

“London, 18 September, 1792.” 








THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
The Outbreak of Scurvy. 
(Second Notice.) 
In the number of the Acapemy for December 9 
we discussed the question of the outbreak of 
scurvy in the late Arctic Expedition; pointing 
out that, as regards the sledge travelling-parties, 
other predisposing causes must be sought for than 
the absence of lime-juice, because lime-juice was 
not used as a daily ration by the travelling 
parties of former expeditions. In the discussion 
on this subject which has since been continued by 
some of our contemporaries a very persistent 
attempt has been made to dispute the facts upon 
which this argument is based. It is, therefore, 
desirable that we should now more fully establish 
the correctness of our premisses. 





We took as an illustration the expedition of 
1850-51, when no lime-juice was used by the 
sledge parties as a daily ration. In reply to this 
the Times, in a leading article, quoting from the 
Blue Book presented to Parliament in 1852, alleged 
that there was an allowance of lime-juice of a 
quarter of an ounce per day for each man while 
travelling, and that three of the commanders of 
sledges referred to lime-juice as a luxury, or as 
being prized by the men. With reference to 
the alleged allowance, there is an omission in 
the Blue Book, which is, however, supplied 
in Admiral Sherard Osborn’s Stray Leaves from 
an Arctic Journal. The allowance per man 
was not a quarter of an ounce per day, but for 
ten days—a very different thing. In fact it was 
only taken as a medicine for use if required, just 
as it was by Captain Markham in 1876, This is 
fully corroborated by Admiral Ommanney in a 
letter to the Times, in which he says that lime- 
juice was not taken as a ration, but merely a 
small quantity as a medical comfort. As regards 
the three officers quoted by the Times, the first 
cannot possibly have used lime-juice as a daily 
ration, even supposing that he had taken a quarter 
of an ounce per man per day, which was not the 
case, for he was only provisioned for sixty and was 
absent eighty days; the second is still alive, and 
both he and the captain of his sledge affirm that 
they did not use the lime-juice; the third only 
eommanded a short depét party. The facts, as 
regards the expedition of 1850-51, are that some 
sledges took no lime-juice, and others took a few 
bottles merely as medicine and not as a ration, in 
most cases the bottles bursting when there was a 
sudden great fall of temperature a few days after 
leaving the ships. In this expedition there was 
no outbreak of scurvy; and thus our premisses as 
regards it are perfectly correct ; and the writer in 
the Times has failed to shake them in any material 

oint. 

: As, however, it is true that lime-juice was 
mentioned in the scale of diet for travelling par- 
ties in 1851, it was thought well to shift the 
ground of the argument to the cases of the 
Resolute and Intrepid in 1853, because, not only 
was no lime-juice taken on their sledges, but it 
was not even mentioned in the scale of victualling 
for their travelling parties; so that, as regards 
them, there could be no dispute. It was also 
pointed out that the sledging parties of the Investi- 
gator took no lime-juice. Meanwhile Commander 
Herbert, who had been a mate in the Assistance 
during 1852-54, sent a scale of victualling for 
sledge parties, drawn up by Sir Edward Belcher, 
to the Times, in which the allowance of a quarter 
of an ounce of lime-juice per man is given. This 
was, of course, eagerly seized upon as evidence, 
and produced another leading article, in which, on 
the strength of Commander Herbert’s letter, it 
was maintained that the travelling parties of 1853 
took regular daily rations of lime-juice ; while it 
was argued that those of the Investigator must 
have done so, because the surgeon, Dr. Armstrong, 
attached much importance to the use of lime-juice 
on board the ship. 


The answer to all this is complete and crushing, 
though unfortunately the 7imes would not insert the 
letter containing it. But Admiral Richards, in a 
letter to that paper, established the fact that lime- 
juice was not taken by the extended parties from the 
Assistance, while Dr. Scott, the surgeon of the In- 
trepid, gave evidence that no lime-juice was taken 
on the sledges sent from the Resolute and the 
Intrepid, that the travellers went away on the 
longest journeys ever recorded, and that they 
returned in better health than the men who had 
remained on board, and who had taken lime-juice 
every day. As regards the Investigator, the first 
lieutenant, Admiral Haswell, has assured us that 
no lime-juice was taken on the sledges. 

Thus the attempt to shake the evidence on 
which our argument was based has completely 
failed. Lime-juice was never taken as a ration 
on the sledges of former expeditions; and in the 





eases of the Resolute and Intrepid, for whichships 
the longest sledge journeys on record were:under- 
taken, there was no lime-juice on ‘the scale of 
diet, none: was taken, and the men returned in 
perfect health. As the Times devoted two leading 
articles to an attempt to contest the facts on 
which our argument is based, which entirely 
failed, it may be presumed that the argument 
itself cannot easily be answered. 

It will be well to repeat it, in a few lines. The 
daily allowance of lime-juice was issued, with 
great regularity and in the presence of an officer, 
on board both the ships of the late Arctic a. 
dition, every day from the time they left thi 
country until they returned. Scurvy attacked 
men who had taken it without intermission, and 
who did not go away with sledges. Consequently 
the outbreak of scurvy on board was not caused 
by the want of lime-juice. In former expeditions 
the sledge travellers, who did not suffer from 
scurvy, had no lime-juice. Consequently the attack 
of scurvy experienced by the sledge travellers of 
1876 was not owing to the absence of lime-juice. 

We have already pointed out the probable causes 
of the outbreak of scurvy in the late expedition, 
as arising from conditions never before experienced, 
and the effects of which could not have been 
foreseen. 

We will now refer to the attack which some of 
our contemporaries have made on Sir George 
Nares for not including daily rations of lime-juice 
in the loads to be dragged by the sledge travellers. 
The reasons for not doing so are obvious. Oap- 
tain Nares served in the Resolute in 1853, and 
‘was one of the sledge travellers. No lime-juice 
was taken, and the men returned in perfect health. 
The highest authorities, M‘Clure, McOlintock, 
Richards, Mecham, and others, did not consider 
it necessary to take lime-juice, and their opinions 
have the concurrence of the able and experienced 
surgeon of the Intrepid. Captain Nares was very 
properly guided by the experience of former ex- 

ditions, and by the opinions of the highest and 

t authorities. Even if this had not been so 
it would have been useless to load the sledges of 
1876 with bottles of lime-juice. The tempera- 
ture was never above zero until April 28, and 
never above freezing until June. Lime-juice in a 
frozen state alters entirely, and its component 

arts separate. The whole volume must therefore 
melted and mixed again every time it is used. 
The only means provided for carrying it consisted 
of bottles or jars. In such a temperature they 
would have been cracked to pieces on being put 
near the fire. 

If there is any blame it attaches to those who 
believed that it was essential to take lime-juice as 
a daily ration on the sledges, and who yet ne- 
glected to suggest any means by which it could be 
carried and used during intense cold, knowing 
well that the only receptacles provided were jars 
or bottles. Ciements R. MarkHam. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BASQUE ORIGIN OF JESUITISM. 
St. Jean de Luz: Dec. 21, 1876, 

Mr. Oxenham’s review of Cartwright’s Jesuits 
in your number of December 16 suggests a ques- 
tion which, as far as I am aware, never been 
quite satisfactorily answered. What is the factor 
in Jesuitism which differentiates it from all other 
monastic and religious systems? I do not wish 
to touch on any theological or ethical considera- 
tions connected with the history of the Society, 
but merely to call attention to a possible psycho- 
logical factor which seems to have been hitherto 
overlooked. It is this: that Jesuitism is the pro- 
duct of a Basque mind, and is the only point 
by which see oo thought has come into contact 
with modern European history. Both Loyola and 
Xavier were Basques, and Basque names ap 
in considerable numbers in the early history of 
the Society. Loyola, it is known, preserved, as 
faras possible, the dress and habits of a Basque 
to the end of his life. 

Now, is there, as a matter of fact, any mental 
or psychological peculiarity in the Basque mind 
which can account for the peculiarities of Jesuit- 
ism? I think there is. No one can be long 

uainted with the Basques, or with the works 
, writers, without remarking a peculiar 
vein of mysticism; a power of a grag alle- 
gory to the mind as a real fact, and thus «te 
the imagination to dominate the will and the 
whole of the rest of the faculties. The power of 
allegory is remarked, e.g., by Fr. Michel, Le Pays 
Basque, 226, and note; and is seen in their songs, 
and especially in the numberless variations in 
which the allegory is changed yet never con- 
founded. The mysticism is most clearly seen in 
the fact that scarcely any writer on Basque sub- 
jects, even on mere grammar, has wholly es- 
caped it. It may take almost any form, from 
the ry Srgcon theosophy of Chaho to that of 
their last and greatest grammarian, who has 
chosen as the motto of his most important work, 
a subject of pure grammar, “In principio erat 
Verbum.” This is, I think, a fact which cannot 
be denied. ‘Fear of trespassing too much on your 
space alone prevents me from bringing forward 
more proofs of it. 

Now, what was the personal training of Loyola P 
What is the theory (psychological) of the “ Exer- 
citia Spiritualia”? Is it not in both cases the 
same; the concentration of the imagination on 
realising the picture prescribed to it, until it is so 
vividly realised that the whole mind is dominated 
by, and absorbed into it? It is contemplated 
until the will unhesitatingly follows the belief 
thus branded into it. And from this intense 
absorption in the idea, which thus becomes the 
end, the ethical character of the means is over- 
looked, and becomes of comparatively little 
account; and may not this complete unconscious 
subjection of the will to the idea more than any 
intentional ethical obliquity account for the 
seeming moral aberrations in the history of 
Jesuitism ? 

If there is any truth in the above statements, 
Jesuitism may be considered as the product, not 
of an Aryan, but of a non-Aryan mind ; and is it 
not worth while to consider what possible influ- 
ence this “ factor” may have in the unaccountable 
Tepugnance which the system has inspired in so 
many minds of all European nations and of all 
religious sects ? WentwortH WEBSTER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 1, 1877.5 P.M. Musical Association. 
5 P.M. London Institution: “The Analogy of Sound and 
Light,” by Prof. W. F. Barrett. 
8.30 P.M. Zoological: “On the Osteology and Visceral 
Anatomy of the Ruminantia,” by Prof. A. H. Gar- 
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Tocrspay, Jan. 2.—3 Pas. Royal Institution: ‘Thre Che- 
of Fire,” by Prof. J. H. Gladstone. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 3.—3 P.M. Society of Arts: “‘The Sun and 
his Family,” by R. A. Proctor. 

8 P.M. Microscopical : “On the Relation between the De- 
velopment, Reproduction, and Surface-Markings of the 
Diatom,” by Dr. G. C.. Wallich. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “‘ Early Churchyard Crosses 
of ,”’ by C. Lynam ; “The Megalithic An- 
tiquities at Stanton Drew,” by C. W, Dymond. 

THURSDAY, Dec. 4.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ The Chemistry 
of Fire,” by Prof. J. H. Gladstone. 

7 P.M. London Institution : “ The History of the English 
Novel,” by Prof. H. Morley. 








SCIENCE. 


Eine Anthropologisch-Ethno- 
logische Monographie. Von Dr. Robert 
Hartmann. PartI. (Berlin, 1876.) 


Pror. Hartmann describes his work as treat- 
ing principally of the North-East Africans 
and their neighbours; and, at any rate, this 
gives a better idea of its contents than is 
suggested by his title “The Nigritians.” 
This term is not intended to mean the 
natives of Soudan or Nigritia only, but the 
author uses it in the general sense of dark- 
skinned Africans, instead of the term 
“‘Negroes,’’ which he objects to. In fact, 
however, this volume is less occupied with 
negroes than with the lighter African popu- 
lations, such as the nations of Abyssinia, 
Egypt, and Barbary. The discussion of the 
question, “ Who were the ancient Egyp- 
tians ?”’ is raised at the outset, and, indeed, 
this interesting problem seems to be in the 
anthor’s mind the centre of the whole 
subject. That the ancient Egyptian race of 
the monumental period still partially sur- 
vives in the modern Fellahs is hardly to be 
disputed. Dr. Hartmann illustrates their 
closeness of resemblance by the portrait of 
Rameses II. from Memphis, whose features 
are almost identical with those of the Fellah 
placed beside him (Pl. ix.). Thus we have 
both monumental portraits and living men 
to use in tracing the origin of the Egyptian 
race. Dr. Hartmann maintains that the 
Retu, or ancient Egyptians, were no foreign 
colony, but genuine Africans, allied not only 
to the neighbouring Berabra or Nubians, 
but to the Berber tribes stretching right 
across North Africa, such as the Tuariks, 
and the so-called Kabyls and Moors (pp. 3, 
192, &c.). Now, as to the theory of a race- 
connexion between Egyptians and Nubians, 
this may be supported by observations made 
many years ago by Blumenbach, Prichard, 
and Morton. But Dr. Hartmann goes 
beyond most ethnologists in allying the 
Egyptians to the Berber tribes of Algeria 
and Tunis. He has, however, the opinion 
of Pruner on his side, thus strongly ex- 
pressed :—“ On the whole, the Berber is in 
Africa as compared with the Negro and 
Hottentot what the Finn is in relation to 
the cireumpolar tribes: he is the nearest 
relative in all respects to the Egyptians, and 
he constitutes an intermediate form between 
the Semite and the South African ”’ (p. 264). 
If this judgment be sound, then the so- 
called ‘**Turcos” of the French army, so 
often to be seen in the streets of Paris, 
and who may stand as typical Berbers, 
ought to show distinct likeness to the figures 
of the ancient Egyptians. To the present 
reviewer, who has seen Berbers at Tangier, 


Die Nigritier. 








the idea does not seem untenable, but it is far 
from having been proved even by the excel- 
lent set of portraits given by Dr. Hartmann. 
There is no lack of interest in the question 
involved, whether an African race with 
distinct tendencies towards the Negro type 
produced the earliest high civilisation, built 
the pyramids, and invented the hieroglyphic 
writing whence our alphabet appears to be 
derived. Let us see what other views of the 
origin of the Egyptians are current. The 
arguments for their race-connexion with the 
Aryans, particularly the Hindus, belong to 
an old-fashioned superficial ethnology in 
which, regardless of features and language, 
dark Egyptians building idol-temples and be- 
lieving in transmigration were unhesitatingly 
identified with dark Hindus also building 
idol-temples and believing in transmigration. 
Writers of more authority maintain the view 
that the Egyptians were an Asiatic colony, 
standing to nations of Palestine in some rela- 
tion like that implied in the Israelite table of 
nations in Genesis x., where Mizraim and 
Canaan are set down as brothers. Now, 
skin and hair, limbs and features, must be 
— as the main clue to race, and there 
can hardly be a question but that the Assy- 
rian, Jew, or Arab, is decidedly unlike in 
body to the dominant type of Egyptian, 
ancient or modern. Looking at philological 
evidence, however, it is as undeniable that 
the ancient Egyptian language shows deep- 
lying points of resemblance to the Semitic 
languages, hardly to be accounted for except 
as caused by early blending with Syro- 
Arabian nations. We know of such inter- 
course or mixture as far back as the Hyksos. 
or Shepherd Kings, and there is no reason 
why it should not have begun ages earlier. 
Lastly, Prof. Huxley, comparing the com- 
plexion, hair, and features of the Egyptians. 
with those of other peoples, has thrown out 
the bold suggestion that they are to be 
classed with the Coolies of India and the 
Australians (a view which, of course, would 
not exclude the possibility of connexion of 
the Egyptians on the other side with the 
Berbers, or even with the Negroes). One 
would be curious to have Dr. Hartmann’s 
opinion on this Australioid theory, but he 
does not seem to be acquainted with it. 
Prof. Hartmann is evidently what may be 
called an “ Africanist,” apt to look on Afri- 
can people and institutions as native African 
products, and not readily taking to the idea 
of their being importations from foreign 
regions. This tendency must be allowed 
for in estimating his opinions on the interest- 
ing subject of the fair men of North Africa. 
The blond Libyans were known under the 
name of Tamhu to the ancient Egyptians, 
who painted portraits of them which still 
remain to identify their complexion and fea- 
tures. Anthropologists have generally con- 
sidered them as representatives of an ex- 
tremely ancient migration of the white race 
into Africa, and have reckoned the fair- 
skinned and yellow-haired families, not un- 
common among the Kabyls and Moors, as in 
general sprung from this ancient stock, 
though the Vandals and others may also 
have left descendants showing more or less 
of the European type. But Dr. Hartmann 
will have none of this. He protests (p. 264) 
against going outside Africa for the origin 
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of this sallow folk, whom both he and Dr. 
Pruner treat as a xanthous variety of 
the Berber race, among whom they live. 

This leads to another problem. Since the 
late Henry Christy called attention to the 
extraordinary abundance of dolmens, crom- 
lechs, and other rude stone monuments in 
Algeria, the question has been much dis- 
cussed whether the dolmen-builders, whose 
monuments may betraced on the mapthrough 
well-marked districts of Asia and Europe 
down as far as North Africa, were of one 
race or nation, and, if so, whence they came. 
From Dr. Hartmann’s African point of view 
the answer is obvious. He suggests (p. 
266) that at the time when Europe and 
North Africa were still united, hordes of 
dolmen-building Berbers may have migrated 
as conquerors across Europe and into Asia. 
Among effects of African civilisation carried 
into ancient Europe he claims the intro- 
duction of wheat, perfected, if not first culti- 
vated, by the Berber-Egyptian race (p. 120). 
The cultivation of Egyptian wheat by the 
Swiss lake-dwellers is evidence in this 
direction, as is also Dr. Oswald Heer’s re- 
mark that the mash of roasted and crushed 
corn eaten by the old Swiss curiously re- 
sembled the “ gofio” of the Berber natives 
of the Canary Islands. Another point of 
comparison is worth notice. Certain objects 
of stone or terra-cotta belonging to the lake- 
dwellers, shaped like a crescent moon or a 
pair of horns set on a central support, sug- 
gested fanciful ideas of praehistoric moon- 
worship to the Swiss archaeologists, until 
their similarity to the Egyptian pillows or 
neck-rests of wood or stone was pointed out 
by Prof. Vogt. To sleep with the neck on 
such a stand seems miserably uncomfortable 
to a European, but it is cooler than a pillow, 
and does not interfere with the artistically 
dressed hair; its use, Dr. Hartmann tells us 
{pp. 154, 267), continues, as of old, in Nubia 
and Soudan. 

When the second volume is published, 
Prof. Hartmann’s views on African ethno- 
logy will have their full evidence, and will 
no doubt be discussed with the attention 
they deserve. It is unfortunate that their 
effect on the reader should be sometimes 
marred by faults of manner. Think of a 
Berlin professor mentioning a Vienna pro- 
fessor’s remarks on natural history as “ zoo- 
logical expectorations”’-—-this is how Prof. 
Hartmann (p. 94) speaks of Prof. Friedrich 
Miiller, the editor of the ethnographic work 
of the Novara Expedition! Prof. Hartmann 
has himself no patent preservative against 
mistakes. Thus (p. 216) he argues gravely 
on the archaeological evidence of the 
Chinese scent-bottles found in ancient 
Theban tombs. Had he enquired more 
carefully, he would have learnt that they 
have Chinese mottoes taken from poems 
which were not composed till 2,000 years 
after the tombs were’ made—in fact, they 
are rubbish palmed off on collectors. In 
another place (p. 186) Prof. Hartmann 
crushes English anthropologists with a foot- 
note. Attacking the Aryan theory, and 
inveighing against ethnologists who treat 
language as of itself a sufficient test of race, 
he concludes :— 

“What anthropologist could, for instance, jus- 
tify (as has so frequently happened on the other 





side) the ene ee without more ado as 
ans (ohne Weiteres als zusammen- 
zufassen) of the Tajik with the Turani, the Beluch 
with the Khond, Kol, Bhil, or Ghurka? Itis to be 
hoped that the Russian invading expeditions into 
Central Asia will bring us more thorough en- 
lightenment than English exertions in this direc- 
tion have as yet afforded.” 
It does not seem that Prof. Hartmann has 
much idea of the labour which has been 
bestowed by such Englishmen as Hodgson, 
Campbell, Dalton, and Caldwell on this very 
problem of classifying the population of India 
physically as well as linguistically. Perhaps, 
also, he will insert in his next volume a few 
lines (which could not be more irrelevant 
than his present accusation) to inform the 
world what modern English anthropologists 
of authority have classed the Khonds or 
Kols as Aryans, either by race or by lan- 
guage. 

It is on the ground of physical anthro- 
pology that Prof. Hartmann is strongest, 
and his hundreds of portraits, mostly from 
his own drawings and from photographs, 
give great importance to his opinions on 
African races. Some portraits are rendered 
in a more unreserved way than is usual, the 
work being strictly intended for scientific 
readers. As to the last two plates, it may 
be remembered that Dr. Fritsch, in his 
Eiingeborenen Siid-Afrika’s, called attention 
to the wall-sided straightness of the African 
body as compared with the classic slope in- 
ward to the waist and outward to the hips. 
This curious race-distinction is worked out 
by Dr. Hartmann, in the plates in question, 
in two series of torsi, drawn to contrast the 
figures of male and female African types 
with the Belvedere Apollo and the Venus of 
Milo. This is an example of the thorough 
way in which even minor points of anthro- 
pology are worked out. 

Epwarp B. Tytor. 








Itala Fragmente der Paulinischen Briefe nebst 
Bruchstiicken einer vorhieronymianischen 
Uebersetzung des ersten Johannesbriefs. 
Von. L. Ziegler, eingeleitet durch ein 
Vorwort von Prof. Dr. E. Ranke. (Mar- 
burg: Elwert, 1876.) 


Tue refuse of one age becomes the treasure 
of another; and thus it has happened that 
in the search for manuscripts, which has 
been so eagerly prosecuted throughout the 
libraries of Europe, especial attention has 
been paid to the fragments of old parchment 
which have been used for binding other and 
often later works. One of the most notable 
“finds” of this kind was that of a number 
of fragments which originally belonged to the 
one or more Latin recensions of the Epistles 
anterior to Jerome. These are now in the 
library at Munich, but, having been trans- 
ferred thither from the Archbishop’s College 
at Freisingen, they go by the name of the 
“ Freisingen Fragments.” Tischendorf ap- 


pears to have contemplated an edition of | 


them, and in his latest edition has cited 
about 180 of their readings, designated by 
the letter “r.” But death overtook him 
with his task still unaccomplished, and 
indeed before his death it had already 
passed into other hands. We have now 


from the pen of Herr Ziegler an excellent 
edition, carefully worked out in minute 





detail, and with the comments of an able 
scholar and investigator. The method pur. 
sued is thoroughly sound—indeed, the only 
sound one—viz., first to reproduce the text 
of the fragments as they stand, and then to 
compare them closely with the text of other 
manuscripts and with that of the Latin 
Fathers to which they show the greatest 
affinity. 

The fragments fall into three classes. 
The first and latest in point of date (saec. vii.) 
contains the verses from 1 John iii. 8 to the 
end of the Epistle. In this section is in- 
cluded the famous text about the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses, and it adds largely to 
the interest of the documents now published 
that they contain the verse, though not 
exactly in the form in which it stands in the 
authorised editions of the Vulgate. It is 
well known that the earliest copies of the 
Vulgate, Amiatinus and Fuldensis, do not 
contain the verse at all. It is found ina 
curious document generally known as Mai’s 
Speculum, which has been thought, but 
erroneously, to represent the text used by 
St. Augustine. It is found (though with 
v. 8 preceding v. 7) in a later copy of the 
Vulgate. preserved in the Benedictine 
monastery at La Cava, and on this much 
stress was laid in his defence of the verse 
by Cardinal Wiseman. It is now found, 
with an order similar to that of the Cod. 
Cavensis, in the Freisingen fragments. 

These very fragments open out to us a 
glimpse into the early history of the interpo- 
lation. A comparison of their text with 
the patristic citations has led Herr Ziegler 
to the discovery that they present a marked 
resemblance to the text current in Africa at 
the time of the Vandal domination. In 
particular they show a close affinity to the 
text used by the Bishops Fulgentius and 
Vigilius. Herr Ziegler is of opinion that it 
was in the province (Byzacene) where these 
bishops had their sees that the interpolation 
arose—probably, in the first instance, as a 
gloss, pointed with reference to the Arian 
controversy. Fulgentius was Bishop of 
Ruspae, 508-533, a.p., and the oldest official 
document in which the interpolated verse 
appears is the confession of faith which 
Eugenius, Bishop of Carthage, presented to 
Hunnerich in 484. We may note, however, 
in reference to this, that Herr Ziegler seems 
to overlook the fact that Cyprian was pro- 
bably acquainted with the verse more than 
two centuries earlier. It is, perhaps, also 
rather questionable to say that the Com- 
plutensian edition was the earliest Greek 
text that admitted the interpolation. The 
Codex Monifortianus, in which Erasmus 
seems to have found it, may quite possibly 
be older. 

The second class, comprising two short 
fragments, Phil. iv. 11 to the end, and 1 Thess. 
1. 1-10, does not seem to call for special 
comment. 

The third, and most important, contains 
in all 396 verses of St. Paul’s Kpistles, and 
eighty-five verses (whole or part) of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Here, again, Herr 
Ziegler has carried out an excellent and most 
interesting enquiry. He may be said to have 
solved once for all the much-mooted question 
in regard to the so-called ‘‘Italic Version,” 
at least of St. Paul’s Epistles. All the infor- 
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mation that we have upon the subject is 
from. St. Augustine, who says that the 
Italic Version or Itala was preferable to the 
rest from its superior fidelity and clearness. 
It is fair to infer that it would be the version 
that he himself would naturally use. And 
comparing the text of his citations with that 
of the Freisingen fragments, a similarity is 
observed which is much too close to be acci- 
dental. The text of the Freisingen fragments 
was in the main that of St. Augustine, and 
therefore it may be said to be in fact the 
long sought-for “ Itala.” 

This is a valuable result to have obtained. 
And we should only be glad to see a similar 
enquiry instituted as to the text of the 
Gospels. We should, however, if we under- 
stand him rightly, demur to a conclusion 
which Herr Ziegler draws in his strictures 
upon an essay by J. N. Ott. It does not 
follow that because the Itala was not an 
African recension—as its name implies that 
it was not—therefore there was no African 
version that may have been older still. 
Rather we should have thought that all the 
indications to which we have access at 
present seemed to point to such a conclusion. 
But, no doubt, the subject needs to be fol- 
lowed out further than it has been. 

W. Sanpay. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
BOTANY. 


On the Formation of the Embryonic Membranes 
in the Vegetable Kingdom.—Under this title Prof. 
A. Famintzin contributes a preliminary article to 
the Botanische Zeitung, supplementing a previous 
one on the same subject. The main purpose of 
this is to furnish the proofs of his theory of the 
development of the initial layers, or embryonic 
membranes, in plants. Hanstein had previously 

inted out the existence of three distinct layers 
in the developing embryo of Capsella bursa-pastoris, 
and several elie wi The farther development 
of these “three systems of tissues,” Famintzin 
asserts, has proved to be perfectly identical with 
the formation of the embryonic membranes in 
animals. While the embryo is still quite small, 
and before there is any trace of the cotyledons, the 
lerome forms an axile cylindrical cord, sheathed 
in two layers of cells, the periblem and the der- 
matogen. Soon divisions appear in the dermatogen 
at the lower end of the embryo (near the sus- 
“were and the periblem increases to several 

yers on the sides of the embryo, but remains 
one-layered at both ends. As Hanstein has 
already shown, the root-cap and the primary bark 
is the result of these cell-divisions. Taking a more 
fully-developed embryo in which the cotyledons 
are Fe mv as two symmetrical projections, and 
rendering it transparent by Hanstein’s method, 
three membranes or layers of tissue are as clearly 
distinguishable in the cotyledons as in the axile 
portion of the embryo ; they appear as outgrowths 
of the corresponding tissues of the axis of the 
embryo, and subsequently undergo the same 
changes. Briefly, says Famintzin, the principal 
results of my investigations may be thus expressed. 
“ Tn the earliest stages of the formation of the vege- 
table embryo three morphologically distinct layers 
of tissue appear, which during the complete de- 
velopment of the embryo, and most likely during 
the whole life of the plant, retain, with few rare 
exceptions (the embryonic vesicle, for instance), 
their independence, and only certain defined tis- 
sues are formed from them. In other words, they 
correspond exactly to the embryonic membranes of 
the animal kingdom.” 


Movements in the Leaves of Dionaea, and the 











Phenomena connected therewith.—T wo independent 
observers have been studying the anatomy and 
functions of the leaves of Dionaea jpula, one 
of the insect-trapping plants employed by Mr. 
Darwin in his experiments to elucidate the ques- 
tion of the absorption of organic matter through 
the leaves of this and other plants—M. Oasimir 
de Candolle, in the Archives des Sciences Physiques 
et Naturelies, April, 1876, and Dr. Fraustadt, in 
the first part of the second volume of Cohn’s 
Beitrége. As might be expected, in regard to the 
anatomy of the leaves they are in almost perfect 
accord, but in other respects their conclusions are 
somewhat different. De Oandolle’s experiments 
extended over a period of only six weeks, and, in 
addition to the question of nutrition, he investi- 
gated the mechanism of the leaves. Briefly, his 
conclusions are these. Animal substances ab- 
sorbed by the leaves are not directly utilised by 
the plant, nor necessary to its development. The 
marginal teeth and edge of the blade of the leaf 
form a.member (organ) distinct from the rest of 
the leaf, which explains the reason why their 
movement is not simultaneous with that of the 
valves of the blade. The stellate hairs and the 
glands are epidermal structures, whereas the 
excitable hairs on the surface of the valves are 
outgrowths of the fundamental tissue beneath 
the epidermis. The anatomical structure, as 
well as the development of the different 
parts of the leaf, favours the hypothesis that 
the movements of the two valves of the leaf 
depend upon variations in the turgescence of the 
parenchyma of the upper surface only of the leaf. 
According to both observers, no stomates are pre- 
sent on the upper surface of the leaf. Dr. Frau- 
stadt’s investigations were of a somewhat different 
character. Without entering into them in detail 
we may give the results of his experiments bearing 
upon the question of nutrition. The cells of the 
leaves of Di exhibit, in many respects, an 
unusual behaviour towards chemical reagents, 
which seems to point to the presence of a peculiar 
substance, the nature of which, however, nobody 
has yet succeeded in making out. Apparently it 
exists in the living cells in acid solution; conse- 
quently it is precipitated by bases and redissolved 
by acids. Ammonia colours the red glands on the 
upper surface of the lamina greenish, and precipi- 
tates, in the cells containing starch, a fine-grained 
substance. And if the ammonia is neutralised by 
acetic acid the red colour of the glands is re- 
established, and the granules in the cells are dis- 
solved and disappear. Adding potassium again 
removes the colour and causes the starch granules 
to swell up and become transparent. Finally, the 
= granules are again precipitated. After care- 
ully washing out the potassium, and then treat- 
ing the tissue with iodine (as iodide of potassium), 
the cells are uniformly coloured blue or violet. 
Dr. Fraustadt also found that the cells of those 
leaves which had caught little animals, or had 
been fed with albumen, contained no starch, or 
very much less than those which had access to no 
organic food, after these substances had been en- 
closed a few days. When dyed albumen was 
presented to the plant, the colour was absorbed 
even into the vascular bundle of the midrib. 


Oil Seeds and Oils in the India Museum, or 
Produced in India.—Uniform with his Report on 
the gums and resins of India, Dr. M. C. Cooke has 
prepared a Report on the oils of India. This Re- 

rt, independently of its commercial value, is an 
interesting tabular view of the oil products of 
India. What this Report shows more prominently 
than anything else is the immense amount of un- 
developed wealth that lies dormant in our Indian 
Empire. Only the fatty or expressed oils are here 
treated of, under the heads of waxes, solid and semi- 
solid fats, and fluid oils. The volatile oils have 
been reserved for a future Report. It only claims 
to be a digest of scattered and disconnected 
memoranda, and is not presented as detailing the 
results of original research. About forty wood- 
cuts intended to illustrate the seeds, fruits, &c., of 





oil-yielding plants are introduced, but the majori 
of Foe ye rough as to be of little use. — 
Botanical Collections of the Arctic Expedition. — 
We have not yet had an opportunity of seeing the 
dried plants brought home by the Arctic explorers, 
but it is reported that they are very interesting. 
It is not expected that many new forms have been 
discovered ; the most important feature illustrated 
by the collections is probably the additional know- 
ledge of the geographical area of previously known 
species. It is stated that thirty species of phanero- 
ms were collected between 82° and 83° N. lat. 
t is worthy of note that grains of wheat left in 
the Arctic Regions by the American Polaris Ex- 
pedition about five years previously had retained 
their germinating power. 


Cross-Fertilisation in Plants, — Mr. Thomas 
Meehan read a paper on this subject at a recent 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Detroit, taking for 
his text the query, “ Are Insects a Material Aid 
in Fertilisation?” The general drift of his argu- 
ment was intended to show that insect aid had 
been age | overrated, and that self-fertilisation is 
therule. The facts which he adduces to prove his 
argument appear somewhat beside the real ques- 
tion, and go more to explain why in some seasons 
fertilisation of any sort is more general than in 
another when the climatal and other conditions 
are diverse. In arguing against insect agency, he 
seems to have missed the main point in Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory, and to have developed the beneficial 
effects of occasional cross-fertilisation into an 
essential cross-fertilisation as the basis of those 
not of his way of thinking. He would seek for 
the cause of unfruitfulness in a failure of nutri- 
tive power, and not ascribe it to the absence or 
rarity of certain insects. 





ZOOLOGY, 


Extinction of the American Bison.—Mr. J. A. 
Allen has written a voluminous and exhaustive 
memoir on “ The American Bisons, Living and 
Extinct,” which forms a part of the publications 
of the Museum of Oomparative Zoology of 
Cambridge, Massachussetts, After describing the 
remains of the two fossil species, Bison latéfrons, 
Harlan, and B. antiquus, Leidy, and the structure 
of the existing B. americanus, Mr. Allen passes 
to the geographical distribution of the latter, 
which he treats of in great detail. The most im- 
portant point, of course, is the coming extinction 
of the species. The commonly accepted state- 
ment that the “buffalo” formerly ranged east- 
wards to the Atlantic sea-bourd is shown not to 
be borne out by historical evidence. But its 
range previous to the present century was still 
very extensive, reaching from the Great Slave 
Lake in the north to the Mexican States of 
Cohahuila and Tamaulipas in the south, and from 
Oregon in the west to Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
the two Carolinas in the east. Since then the 
pastures of the buffalo have been narrowing 
more and more quickly every year. By about 1825 
it had been driven west of the Mississippi, and at 
the present day it is only found in two limited 
districts bordered by the Rocky Mountains and 
separated by a considerable interval along the 
track of the Pacific Railway. The more northern 
of these regions extends through the Athabasca, 
Lesser Slave Lake, and Saskatchewan districts of 
the Dominion of Canada, and the United States 
Territory of Montana, while the southern in- 
cludes portions of Texas, Colorado, Kansas, and 
the Indian Territory. This gradual shrinking of 
the bison’s range is admirably shown in the 
present work in a large map, in which its extent at 
successive periods is printed in various colours, 
It is quite evident that the wild buffalo is 
doomed to speedy extinction as surely as the 
wild Indian, and the only hope of saving a 
remnant is by the creation of a sanctuary. Surely 
the people of America might do for the bison 
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what the Ozars of Russia have done: for the 
aurochs, 


Cassell’s Natural History.—Last year we stated 
that Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin were about 
to publish an illustrated popular Natural History, 
and that they had secured the services of several 
zoologists of the highest rank. The first: portion 
is now before us, and quite comes up to the 
expectations we had formed. This part gives 
an excellent account of the Quadrumana in gene- 
ral, and of the gorilla in particular, an immense 
amount of information being conveyed with a 
most praiseworthy absence of technicality. The 
author's name is not given, which we think isa 
mistake; the naturalists who have undertaken the 
various groups have no reason to be ashamed 
of their work, and their names would command a 
respect and confidence which is not generally given 
to anonymous scientific writing. The woodcuts 
are both numerous and good, and our only adverse 
criticism would be the suggestion that the work 
will reach a portentous size if every animal is 
treated of as much in detail as the gorilla. 


Dr. Taylor on Aquaria.—Messrs, Hardwicke 
and Bogue send us a handsome volume on The 
Aquarium, tts Inhabitants, Structure, and Man- 
agement, by J. E. Taylor, Ph.D., &., &c. Its 
object is not only to form a manual for those who 
wish to keep aquatic animals and plants for their 
own study, but to serve as a guide-book to the 
public institutions which are so fast increasing in 
numbers. Dr. Taylor insists on the purely 
scientific uses of public aquaria in addition to 
their educational value, instancing as examples 
of results already obtained the demonstration of 
the truth of Sars’s statement that the ova of the 
cod and whiting float in the sea, the proof of the 
identity of the whitebait and herring, and the dis- 
covery that the “glass-crab” (Phyllosoma) is 
merely the young of the crawfish. The great 
vexed question of the superiority of the “ circu- 
latory system” over the plan of oxygenation’ by. 
jets of air is fully and fairly discussed, general 
preference being given to Mr. Lloyd’s method, 
while the advantages of that supported by Mr. 
Saville Kent are recognised under certain condi- 
tions. The illustrations—over two hundred in 
number—are well executed, but, as usual in such 
works, the index is curiously defective. 


Dr. Jordan on American Vertebrates.—We have 
received a Manual of the Vertebrates of the 
Northern United States, by D. 8. Jordan, M.D., 
&c. (Chicago: Jansen, McOlurg and Oo.) It 
gives lists with brief characters of all the species 
found east of the Mississippi and north of Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, compiled from the 
works of the best American zoologists and fairly 
brought up to date. Following the example of 
Dr. Coues, Mr, Allen, and other recent writers, 
Dr. Jordan rejects the claim of many described 
species to distinction. There can be no doubt 
that there was much need for such consolidation, 
but some at least of the American zoologists ap- 
pear to be inclined to carry it to an extreme, 
arma in the identification of Old and New 

orld representative forms, 


Mr. Dobson on Asiatic Bats.—Through the 
courtesy of Mr. G. E. Dobson, of the Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley, we have received a 
oapy of his Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroptera 
(Taylor and Francis). In his preface the author 
tells us that the work was begun in Calcutta 
as a descriptive catalogue of the bats in the 


Indian Museum of that city. Finding, how- 
ever, that this would embrace almost all the 
Asiatic members of the order, Mr. Dobson re- 
solved to enlarge his catalogue into a monograph 
of the Chiroptera of that continent, and finally, as 
only four European species (Synotus barbastellus, 
Vespertilio Daubentont, V. Bechsteini, and V. Nat- 
terert) were not also in the Asiatic list, he has 
added their descriptions in footnotes, so that all 
the known bats of the Palaearctic and Oriental 





of his 
Mr. Dobson's 


| regions. are now included in: the: 
work. These amount, according to 
| views, to nearl ies, belonging to the 
| families Pteropodtdae, Rhinolophidae, Nycteridae, 
| Vespertitionidae,and Embalionuridae. Our author 
_is no admirer of the prevalent fashion for species- 
making ; indeed, he will be considered by many 
_ naturalists to be too much of a “lumper.” In 
| this we ourselves believe that if he errs it is onthe 
safer side; but we cannot agree with him as to the 
, advisability of separating certain more or less 
well-marked geographical races as “ sub-species.” 
Either such a race is constant, in which case it 


should receive specific recognition, or it is not | 


constant, when it may be safely regarded as a mere 
local variety of the parent species. Now that the 
idea of the separate origin of each species is 
abandoned (as it is by Mr. Dobson), it seems to us 
that the more simply the necessary artificial lines 
are drawn the better. Surely it is better to hold 
to the Linnean binomial system in its purity than 
to name an animal “ Vespertilio emarginatus, subsp. 
a. Vespertilio desertorum.” We are sorry to see 
this custom introduced into this country, for it 
‘has already proved a perfect pest in American 
zoological nomenclature. The arrangement of 
families and genera is that lately proposed by Mr. 
Dobson in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, and already mentioned in these Notes. 
The generic and specific characters are full and 
clear, and are illustrated by numerous woodcuts. 
A somewhat fuller treatment of the synonymy, 
‘and an account of the reasons for some of the 
identifications adopted, would have added still 
more to the usefulness of this very valuable mono- 
graph, but these we hope to find in the general 
work on the bats in the British Museum, on 
which we believe that Mr. Dobson is at present 
engaged. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Pumotocicat Soctaty.—(Friday, December 15.) 


H. Swezxt, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. R. B. 
Swinton read a paper on “Common Tamil,” and 
illustrated the subject by a map showing lingual 
boundaries, and by alphabets on a large scale, of 
Tamulian and other Dravidian languages—Canarese, 
Telugu, Maliyalim—for comparison with the Grandonic 
or Granthan, the character in which Sanskrit is 
always written in Southern India, and with the Déva- 
Nagari. Mention was made of the earlier proficients 
in the language from the Jesuit missionaries down 
to the present time, and of the earlier grammars pro- 
duced, and of some marks of distinction between the 
common and poetical dialects. The difficulty attend- 
ing the endeavour to trace the letters to a common 
origin with the Déva-Nagari was remarked upon, and 
the curious circumstance of the ignorance of the 
Brahmins of the South, who are otherwise well ac- 
quainted with Sanskrit, of the alphabet used by their 
Aryan brethren of the North. The power of the 
different letters was illustrated, and especial note 
made of a cerebral r peculiar to Tamil, and the reader 
noticed, in part, the elaborated system of euphonic 
changes and interposition of letters between words. 
The four main divisions of words—the four parts of 
speech of Tamil grammarians—were touched upon, 
and case and tense formation explained, and attention 
was especially drawn to the verbal nouns, and to 
a conjugated derivative peculiar to the ancient or 
poetical dialect, and to the complete negative form of 
the verb, and to participles embodying relative pro- 
nouns.—A paper on the “ Names of Birds” by Mr. 
David Ross, of Edinburgh, was then read. 


Puysicat Socrery.—( Saturday, December 16.) 


Pror. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Crookes described some of the most recent results he 
has obtained in his experiments on the radiometer, 
and exhibited many beautiful forms of the apparatus, 
most of which have been devised with a view to 
decide on the correct theory of the instrument. He 
commenced by describing the arrangement he has 
used for some time past in studying the resistance 
offered by air and othet gases to the rotation of a mica 
disc. From the normal atmospheric pressure to the 


| Crookes concludés that’ in’ a 





| best vacuum which can be obtained by the ordinary 


air-pump the resistance remains nearly constant, and 
these experiments’ have been carried on in vacua of 
remarkable’ perfectness; the highest exhaustion ob- 


| tained being represented byl millimétre: on a seale 
| of 10 miles, a point which was attained by means of 


a Sprengel pump with improvements by M. Giming- 
ham, and measured by a McLeod gauge. Mr. 
perfect vacuum a mica: 
plate would not continue to oscillate for ever, a fact 
probably due to the viscosity of the glass fibre. 
About fifteen different forms of the radiometer were 
exhibited, and their inventor has satisfied himself 
that the theory of their action proposed by Mr. G. 
Johnstone Stoney is the only one capable of completely 
accounting for their action, and he considers it to be 
in all probability the correct one, As, on this, the 
molecular movement theory, the rotation is due to a 
throwing off of particles from the blackened surface 
of the mica, it follows that, if a piece of transparent 
mica be attached to each fly in front of the blackened 
surface, the rotation will take place in the opposite 
direction, and this proved on experiment to be the 
case. As these facts can be explained on the “ mole- 
cular movement” or the “evaporation and condensa- 
tion” theory, Mr. Crookes arranged a radiometer 
having four transparent mica vanes and mounted in 
a rather large bulb. At the side of the bulb in a 
vertical plane, a plate of mica, blackened on one side, 
is so fixed that the vanes can pass, and when light shines 
on this fixed plate, the fly is found to rotate, a fact 
which in itself disproves the latter theory. In con- 
clusion, he exhibited a photometric four-vaned radio- 
meter in which the fly was attached to a small mag- 
netic needle, and this might be so checked by an ex- 


‘ternal magnet that the strongest light would be in- 


capable of causing the needle and vanes to make a 
half rotation. If the circumference of the globe be 
graduated and the apparatus be brought within the 
influence of a source of light, the angle to which the 
needle is deflected will be a direct measure of the 
intensity of the light.—Prof. Dewar exhibited a 
simple electrometer which he has designed, founded 
on a discovery of Leipman. If a capillary tube be 
immersed in mercury, and dilute sulphuric acid be 
placed. in the tube above the mercury, and a current 
from a Daniell’s cell be so passed through the liquids 
that the mercury forms the negative pole, the column 
will be depressed to an extent’ dependent on the dia- 
meter of the tube. In making an electrometer 


, Prof. Dewar has increased the sensitiveness by con- 


necting two vessels of mercury, by means of a hori- 
zontal glass tube filled with the metal, except that it 
contains a bubble of the dilute acid. The instruments 
exhibited were constructed by Messrs. Tisley and 
Spiller, and Prof. Dewar showed that it is possible 
by means of them to measure an electromotive force 
equal to iapnth cf a Daniell’s cell ; forces capable of 
decomposing water must be measured by causing two 
currents to act against each other. The apparatus is 
very convenient, as it requires no preparation, and is 
extremely simple in its action. He then showed an 
instrument, arranged by Mr. Tisley, for producing a 
current by the dropping of mercury from a small 
orifice into dilute sulphuric acid ; if the vessels con- 
taining the mercury and the acid be connected by a 
wire, a current is found to traverse it. He then ex- 
hibited a manometer, suitable for measuring very 
slight variations of pressure, and he illustrated the 
use of it for proving Laplace’s law that the internal 
pressure multiplied by the diameter of a soap bubble 
is constant. It consists of a U-tube, one arm of 
which is about fifteen inches long, and is bent hori- 
zontally, and levelled with great care. 





Cuemicat Socirety.—{ Thursday, December 21.) 
Pror. Aset, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Prof. 
W. N. Hartley made a communication entitled “A 
Further Study of Fluid Cavities,” in which he de- 
scribed the results of his examination of a large 
number of topaz and of rock sections, mostly granites 
and porphyries. The fluid contained in the cavities 
was almost invariably water, but it was very remark- 
able that the cavities often took the form of the 
crystals jn which they were contained, and nearly 
always arranged themselves symmetrically with regard 
to the faces of the erystal—A paper by Dr. H. EB 
Armstrong, F.R.S., “On Thymogquinone ;” one “ On 
High Melting Points, with special Reference to those 
of Metallic Salts,” Part II.; and another ‘‘ On the De- 
termination of Urea,” by Mr. G. Turner, followed 
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this; after whieh Dr. G. Bischof called attention to 
the rapid corrosion of the so-called “compo” pipe 
employed by gasfitters when used to convey water, 
especially when exposed alternately to the action of 
air and water. 














FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS, 


Home Life in England. Tilustrated by Engrav- 
ings on Steel, With brief Essays by Oliver 
Mount Wavertree. (Virtue.) This is a collec- 
tion of plates from the Art Journal illustrative of 
English scenery and English country life. There 
is only one interior—“ The Village School,” by 
Webster—so the title Home Life must be under- 
stood in the wide sense of England being our 
home. There are sixteen engravings by Cousen, 
Bourne, E. Goodall, J. Carter, Brandard, Lemon, 
and Bentley ; from pictures by J. Linnell, Birket 
Foster, F. Goodall, P. Nasmyth, J. Constable, 
T. S. Cooper, W. Collins, T. Webster, W. H. 
Knight, and Turner ; the whole forming a pleasant 
series illustrative, not only of rural life, but also 
of a certain phase of English art. All the artists, 
with the exception of Turner, may be said to be- 
long to the same group. The “ Brief Essays” sup- 
plied by Mr. O. M. Wavertree, in spite of their 
title, are, unfortunately, of the usual class of de- 
scriptive letterpress to “pretty pictures.” They 
tell us nothing about the painters, but consist 
simply of a little “talkee talkee” about the sub- 
jects of the engravings. 


Modern Art: A Series of Line Engravings 
from the Works of distinguished Painters of the 
English and Foreign Schools. Selected from 
the Galleries and Private Collections of Great 
Britain. (Chatto and Windus.) This is un- 
doubtedly one of the most magnificent art gift- 
books of the season. To lovers of genuine line- 
engravings, as distinguished from the many 
modes of reproduction in favour at the pre- 
sent day, it cannot fail to give great pleasure, 
for the engravings are all India proofs by some of 
the best modern masters of the art, and are given 
in the finest impressions. It is difficult to particu- 
larise among so much that is, perhaps, as good as 
it can be in its particular way, but we may mention 
The Hindoo Maiden, engraved by Devachez from 
the picture by Le Jeune, as especially distinguished 
by a peculiarly soft rendering of light ; Troilus and 
Cressida, engraved by ———e from a painting 
by Bromley; Mulready’s well-known Sonnet, by 
the same engraver; Zhe Jester, by Lambron, 
splendidly engraved by E. Mohn; Strolling Players, 
by Pinwell, engraved by Cousen; The March of 
Miles Standish, by Boughton, engraved by G. OC. 
Finden ; The Critics, by H. Browne, engraved by 
C. W. Sharpe; and Birket Foster's Rustic Bridge, 
engraved by ©. Cousen. These are very few to 
select from the abundant stores that Modern Art 
offers, but they may serve to show the varied 
character of the saliioate and artists chosen for 
representation. The English school naturally 
largely predominates, the French is also tolerably 
well represented. Portaels stands for the modern 
Belgian school, but, strange to say, the modern 
German seems entirely left out. Surely such 
masters as Kaulbach, Knaus, Piloty, Max, and 
Ludwig Richter ought to be included in any work 
representative of modern art. 


Ir anyone question whether the ‘proprietors of 
the Graphic have done a good thing or not in 
establishing an artistic, though withal popular, 
weekly newspaper, which has now been in favour 
for several years, he has only to turn to the big 
Christmas megane just issued, The Graphic 
Portfolio. t publication, issued in the hand- 
somest form, ata guinea, does not indeed primarily 
appeal to those who are instructed in art. The 
really informed in art are few in England, and they 
would be ill-provided for were it not for one or two 
foreign papers, of which L’ Art is now the foremost. 
The Graphic, under existing circumstances, is by 
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no means beneath their notice, and it has won 
quite worthily the approval of many. But the 
hurry of publication inseparable from a weekly 
newspaper which deals in with news of the 
week prevents perfection in printing; and the 
fifty pictures in The Graphic Portfolio are all 
carefully and excellently printed, and are on 
luxurious paper ; and the difference made in effect 
by printing and paper is substantial and marked. 

e do not single out for special praise =: parti- 
cular work here, but among the artists who con- 
tribute are the best of their kind in England—Mr. 
Herkomer, Mr. Fildes, and Helen Allingham—and 
there are reproductions from illustrious last-century 

inters: Greuze, for instance, and Sir Joshua 

ynolds. A notice of the rise and progress, and, 
we must add, for many years the decline, of wood- 
engraving is appended to the fifty pictures. It 
should have been printed in larger type, even at 
the risk of making a Christmas book look a little 
instructive. In it, it is well pointed out that the 
great German artists who practised wood-engraving 
were hardl t as engravers, however great as 
artists. The technical excellence which Diirer 
reached in his engravings on copper, he never 
reached, nor could reach, in his wood-cuts. A few 
years afterwards great technical excellence was 
reached in wood-cutting. In the end of the last 
century a Newcastle shopkeeper—Thomas Bewick 
—revived the art; and the notice in the Graphic 
Portfolio does full justice to his work. 








BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Paris : December 15, 1876. 

E. Plon, the publisher, has devoted himself more 
particularly this year to what may strictly be 
called gift-books—books, that is to say, in which 
the illustrations play the chief part and are the 
life and soul of the text. I shall begin my notice 
of the publications of the season with his, express- 
ing the hope that their success will be his reward. 

The volume entitled Bétes et Gens: fables et 
contes humoristiques @ la plume et aw crayon, par 
Stop, is a humorous fancy. “Stop” is, of course, 
a nom de plume. Charles Jolyet’s dictionary of 
Pseudonymes du jour tells us that “Stop” is the 
pseudonym of M. Louis Morel Retz, who owes his 
popularity to the Journal Amusant, “Stop” being 
the name of a favourite pointer. M. Stop, since 
we are so to call him, is a clever man. He 
has written a collection of ingenious and amusing 
fables, and strewn over them, as a cook strews 
salt and pepper over the stew, a quantity of little 
pen-and-ink sketches in which the “gens” are 
cleverly caricatured and the “détes” appear in 
the dress and character of human beings, as in 
J. J. Grandville’s work. 

M. Plon publishes, besides the above, Les 
Contes de ma Mere, recueillis et illustrés par 
Bertall: again a pseudonym, betrayed, like the 
former by M. Charles Jolyet! The artist’s real 
name is Albert d’Arnoult, “Bertall” being the 
anagram of Albert. We are told that it was 
Balzac who advised him to choose this singular 
form. Here text and drawing are equally singular. 
M. Bertall tells us in his Preface that he found 
these stories in his mother’s drawer, and that she 
used to tell them to her grandchildren. There is 
an affectation of simplicity about them rather than 
real bonhomie. But unfortunately I am no longer 
of an age to be a fair judge in these matters. 
Some day you shall hear what the children to 
whom I am going to give the book think of it. 
M. Bertall is a clever sketcher—rather too clever, 
for his fertility becomes tiresome. He works a 
great deal for our few political papers. He 
belongs to the reactionary camp, and is by no 
means chary of his arrows. 

Amsterdam et Venise, by WHenry Havard, 
both as regards size and subject, is a more im- 
portant work. M. Henry Havard has visited, 
lived in and studied Venice and Amsterdam, 
and has uired a thorough knowledge of their 
past and present history. Between the dark and 








the fair beauty he is in the embarrassing position 
described by La Fontaine ; to which of them is 
he finally to offer his heart? Venice has the pure 
sky that casts a silver light on her artists’ work. 
The skies of Amsterdam are hazy, whereby her 
school is led to prefer more delicate landscapes 
and more familiar everyday scenes. Both are 
situated half on the sea; both were once stirred 
by a spirit of adventure and the genius of com- 
merce ; both have had a republican past, and a 
wealthy aristocracy, the friend of letters, arts, and 
sciences. M. Havard gives most excellent reasons 
for his divided love. That the reader may be 
of one mind with him he intersperses his text 
with woodcuts of the celebrated pictures and 
objects of art contained in the museums, and 
has besides got Léon Gaucherel and Léo- 
pold Flameng to etch in their very best manner, 
one the narrow streets, the canals, the palaces of 
Venice, the other, the port, the monuments and 
the picturesque surroundings of Amsterdam, the 
Venice of the North. 


Here isa book which addresses itself neither 
to tourists nor children, Les Amateurs d’ Autrefois, 
by L. Clément de Ris. M. Clément de Ris has 
long been attached to the Louvre as one of the 
Keepers of the pictures. He has published 
notes on our provincial museums, and has now 
been appointed Conservateur du Musée de Ver- 
sailles in the room of the late M. Eudoxe Soulié, 
because—the reason is one to surprise an English 
citizen—he is a declared enemy of the existing 
form of government. The studies now published 
in a collected form, together with eight portrait 
etchings, have appeared singly in different collec- 
tions at different times; the dates he is careful to 
mention. The volume begins with the famous 
Jean Grolier—whose motto, Grolierii et Amicorum, 
would incline one to believe that he was vain 
rather than fond of his library, for it is im- 

ossible to admit that it could be the acknow- 
edged principle of a _ genuine bibliophilist 
to lend rare, well-bound books even to his best 
friends. It ends with Baron Vivant Denon, 
clever both as an artist and a writer, for M. 
Poulet-Malassis has just now conclusively proved 
him to have been the author of Point de Lende- 
main, the masterpiece of the gallant literature of 
the eighteenth century, by some attributed to 
Dorat. They furnish information relating to the 
family, life, collections, and libraries of J. A. de 
Thou, Claude Maugis, Cardinal Mazarin, Michel 
de Marolles, Evrard Jabach (the banker), the 
Comtesse de Verrue, Pierre Crozat, Antoine de 
la Roque, the Comte Léon de Lassay, the Comte 
de Caylus (a pleasing etcher), M. de Julienne (the 
friend and patron of Watteau), P. J. Mariette 
(perhaps the most acute amateur of engravings 
ever known), Blondel de Gagny, Randon de 
Boisset, De la Live de Jully. Most of these 
great amateurs were hardly known save by the 
catalogues made of their collections after 
their death, on the occasion of the sale, by 
Mariette, Gersaint, or Pierre Rémy. For a 
long while that was enough. It ought, perhaps, 
to be enough still, for a collection becomes a per- 
sonality with every possible right to oceupy in the 
memory of man the place of the individual who 
made it; but we are more curious in our genera- 
tion. We want to see the man himself as he lived 
and moved in the past, negotiating with dealers, 
corresponding with bibliophilists, conferring with 
artists, living among his treasures. Surely the 
“ Ourieux,” as he was called in the eighteenth 
century—and M. Clément de Ris should have 
made that the title of his book—is a type which, 
in its essential conditions of fortune, patience, and 
devotedness—conditions to which the complex 
activity of modern life is antagonistic—is gradu- 
ally disappearing from among us. Public collec- 
tions have killed private ones. The keepers of 
the depositories that are everyone’s property are 
a new form of curteuz. But, however devoted 
they may be to their office, they are obliged to be 
eclectic, and eclecticism is incompatible with the 
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formation of a series, the completeness and, 
consequently, the moral value of which depends on 
the uncompromising rejection of whatever does 
not strictly belong to it. The book contains a 
multiplicity of detail, anecdotes, and extracts from 
catalogues. And thus little by little the artistic 
physiognomy of the great French eighteenth cen- 
tury, which stirred so many minds, shone with 
such dazzling light on the world, and is still sub- 
ject to the slanders of the clerical party, is being 
fully ——— The book winds up with a very 
complete bibliography of the works consulted. 

If we proceed now to Hachette’s, our attention is 
drawn to La Banniére Bleue, par M. Léon Cahun. 
M. Léon Cahun is a distinguished Orientalist. He 
knows almost all the tongues spoken in the heart 
of Asia. He has both travelled and read, and 
writes with remarkable elegance. I called your 
attention this time last year to his Aventures du 
Capitaine Magon, a Phoenician story, which he 
had reconstructed bit by bit, and to which he was 
skilful enough to impart an air of probability. This 
he has done noless successfully in the case of the pre- 
sentstory, describing theadventuresofa Mussulman, 
a Christian and a Pagan at the time of the Crusades 
and the Mongolian conquest. The drawings of 
M. Lix, with which the book is illustrated, are no 
mere fancy sketches. All the details of costume, 
arms, jewels, and harness were furnished by the 
author, and satisfy the desire for accuracy so cha- 
racteristic of our age, an age which promises to 
produce generations in that respect ever more ex- 
acting. The book overflows with good faith and 
good will, which makes me inclined to dwell more 
at length upon it. The notes, and all that relates 
to the Mongolian conquest, a great event in the 
history of the thirteenth century, the bibliography 
and compendious analysis of Turkish, Mongolian, 
and Persian books, the author's explanation of the 
spelling adopted for the proper names, the proofs 
adduced in support of singular facts, add their 
weight to the romantic interest of the story itself. 
La Banniére Bleue first came out in numbers in 
the Journal de la Jeunesse, an illustrated weekly 

eriodical in the style of your magazines, a type of 
journalism that did not exist before our misfor- 
tunes, and helps to infuse a manlier spirit into our 
younger generations, 

The name of Albert Jacquemart is well known 
to you through his works on ceramic. Only a few 
months ago, in his notes on the china lent 
to the Bethnal Green Museum, Mr. Franks was 
questioning some of his assertions, and at the 
same time doing homage to his work as a 
whole. At his death A. Jacquemart left a book, 
summing up the fruit of his studies for more than 
thirty years, quite ready for publication. This 
has just been published by Hachette, under the 
title of Histotre du mobilier: recherches et notes sur’ 
les objets d'art qui peuvent composer l'ameublement 
et les collections del’homme du monde et du curieux. 
The book opens with a notice of the author, by 
M. H. Barbet de Jouy, one of the first to discern 
the delicate and accurate talent of Jules Jacque- 
mart, the son, and the one who gave him the 
order for the series of etchings, so truly admirable 
as regards art and precision, called Les gemmes et 
joyaux de la Couronne. 

Jules Jacquemart has accompanied his father’s 
work by 200 drawings, reductions made from the 
originals, by the Gillot process, and, as such, far 
more perfect than woodcuts could ever be. I do 
not know that any book has ever been illustrated 
with so much truth and character. Photography 
would do as good service as far as exactness is 
concerned, but it has great drawbacks owing to 
the modifications of tone, and cannot therefore be 
used—at any rate, for the present—save for scien- 
tific publications or special series of objects of 
art. Here M. Jules Jacquemart, while visiting very 
various collections in the company of his father, 
has successively drawn furniture, carpets, stuffs, 
lace, marbles, bronzes, objects of carved or inlaid 
ivory and wood, terra-cottas, goldsmiths’ work, 
enamels, ceramics, glass and lacquer ware. 








In the above enumeration you have the head- 
ings of most of the chapters contained in the 
book. I have not yet been able to read the 
whole, which numbers 660 pages (! !), with the due 
degree of attention. But I know the spirit that 
guided the author. I know how careful he 
was in his verifications of dates, names, and 


contents. In his classifications he often erred, 
and was often obstinate in his systems. But 
he was, on the whole, a good observer. He 


throws light on many obscure points. He has 
furnished those who are to come after with a 
great quantity of material. He was an enthu- 
siastic lover of the East. Japan he knew com- 
paratively little, but he was well acquainted with 
China, and had contrived to learn the language 
—as much of it, at least, as he needed for his 
studies—under the direction of Stanislas Julien. 
Having just now mentioned the names of the 
famous curteux of the eighteenth century, it 
is but fair that I should also give you the names 
of some of the curteuwx of our own time, 
although Jacquemart has not knocked at the doors 
of all, and has even passed over some who might 
have been useful to him. In this beautiful and 
most useful volume you will meet with objects 
which belonged to the collections, more or less 
valuable, of the late architect, A. Gérente; of 
M. Bonnaffé, who published the inventory of 
Catherine de Medicis; of the Rothschilds; of 
H. Cernuschi, the owner of an enormous collection 
of Chinese and Japanese bronzes: of Dreyfus, 
collector of bronzes of the Italian fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; Charles Ephrussi, whose 
predilection is for ancient stuffs; M. L. Double, 
devoted to historical furniture of the eighteenth 
century; M. P. Gasnault, correspondent to the 
Ceramic Museum of Limoges ; and Dr. Piogey, &c. 
Pua. Burry. 








ARCHAEOLOGY IN ITALY. 
Rome : Nov. 29, 1876. 

The late deeply-regretted Mr. Hemans in his 
last letter announced a very wise decree of the 
Minister of Public Instruction with regard to the 
many antiquities which are daily brought to light 
in the various provinces of Italy. Formerly the 
Government required accounts of such excavations 
ouly as were carried on at the expense of the State, 
and to the administrations depending on the 
Ministry was left the option of publishing what 
they considered most advisable. The administra- 
tions, indeed, of Naples and Sicily published 
regular accounts of discoveries, but few of 
those interested in the study of archaeology had 
any means of knowing the discoveries made on 
State lands in Rome, or in Etruria, where a 
special deputation presided over the excavations. 

Besides, it was seldom that any trustworthy ac- 
count could be obtained of chance discoveries, or 
of such as were made at the expense of private 
persons; for no office existed in the Ministry 
exclusively devoted to classical antiquities. 
Hence the institution of Inspectors of Excava- 
tions and Monuments in those places where 
archaeological discoveries are most frequent was 
extremely opportune, as also the order that the 
monthly reports sent by the Inspectors to the 
Ministry should be communicated to the Royal 
Academy dei Lincei, together with the statements 
compiled by the offices belonging to Government 
excavations. 

The late Mr. Hemans, announcing that the 
publication had begun in January, 1876, only 
mentioned summarily the contents of the notices 
for June. But other numbers have been pub- 
lished, down to September inclusively, which de- 
serve consideration. 

The number for July relates to excavations 
which have been made at Varallo Pombia; the 
discovery of a small treasure of consular coins at 
Cremona, on an estate belonging to the family 
Jacini; the systematic researches undertaken at 
Velleia; the continuation of the excavations in 











the ancient Felsinean necropolis; the discoveries 
made at Rome, in Cassino, Piedimonte d’Alife, in 
Santa Maria di Capua, in Manfredonia, Pompei, 
and in Selinunte. ‘ 

The number for August is entirely devoted to 
the important discoveries made at Palestrina ; that 
for September notices the last discoveries in the 
excavations made at. Concordia and Bologna, also 
some made in the province of Siena ; it enumerates 
the various parts of Rome in which objects have 
been found; it announces new discoveries in 
Oflida, Atri, Spoltore, and Pompei; and winds up 
with an account of the excavations in Sardinia by 
the Commendatore Spano. 

But, as indicated by the title, and as might be ex- 

cted from the nature of the communications, the 

irector-General, Fiorelli, limits his notices to 
the mere facts of the various discoveries, to a very 
exact account of the localities in which discoveries 
have been made, and to a very faithful facsimile 
of any inscriptions found. In doing this he ac- 
com lishes all that is required by Government, 
and by the student, to whom, if anxious to make 
special studies on any of these localities which 
throw new light on ancient history and archaeology, 
every facility is afforded. Moreover, the er 
will occasionally find more detailed accounts of 
anything especially interesting, which will enable 
him to appreciate fully its importance. Such is 
the account published in the number for August 
by Count Giancarlo Connestabile della Stufa, 
which I have already mentioned. 

I am not aware whether an account has been pub- 
lished in any British periodical of this most interest- 
ing discovery, made in the beginning of the year at 
Palestrina. In the district of San Rocco, below 
the modern town, not far from the place where 
the celebrated gold ornaments belonging to Prince 
Barberini were found, a tomb was discovered 
which contained objects in gold, silver, bronze, 
and ivory, all in the style which belongs evidently 
to the most ancient history of Praeneste. The 
discovery having been announced by the Com- 
mendatore Fiorelli (Notizie degli Scavi, Febbraio, 
Marzo, Maggio, 1876), and by Prof. Helbig (Bullet- 
tino dell’ Instituto di’ Corrispondenza Archeologica, 
1876, p. 113), treaties were entered into for the 

urchase of the objects, and, the question having 
tone brought before the Chamber of Deputies by 
the Duke Cesarini Sforza, a doubt was raised as 
to the authenticity of the objects found, a doubt 
which could only have been entertained by those 
who had no opportunity of seeing them. I, who 
had the good fortune to be on the spot when the 
treasures were found, can only wonder at such 
doubts being entertained for a minute, A 
shapeless mass, recognisable as metallic from its 
weight when plunged into water, when freed from 
the black mould which covered it, disclosed a most 
exquisite sheet of gold, of the most delicate work- 
manship, bearing 131 figures of animals in relief. 
Deceit was simply inadmissible in this instance, for, 
even supposing there are those who can imitate such 
objects so perfectly, it is not credible that they 
could have been buried in the earth; a very little 
experience suffices to convince anyone if the 
surrounding earth has been moved lately, or if it 
possesses that compactness which the lapse of 
many centuries alone can give. However, the 
Ministry, to clear up any uncertainty,’ named a 
commission composed of men of high reputation, 
whose verdict is given in Connestabile’s account. 

In it he describes the discovery of the treasures, 
in what position each was found; he takes them 
one by one, and shows the artistic and historical 
value which belongs to each. He speaks of the 
beautiful plate of gold, of three fibulae, and of three 
small tubes or cases, also of gold, of the remains 
of some iron arms and of some utensils of various 
kinds, made of gold, silver, ivory, bronze, 
and glass. Especially deserving of notice are the 
gold vases, one of which is a chalice of 
most elegant shape, perfectly smooth on the 
surface, the only decoration being four small 
sphinxes of exquisite workmanship, crouching on 
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the handles, two on each side. There are also 
tazze of silver gilt, with engravings similar to the 
celebrated tazze found in Etruria and Oyprus, 
which are now in the museums of the Louvre 
and the Vatican. But for @tchaeological interest, 
a silver cup, with hieroglyphics and a Phoenician 
inscription, far surpasses anything else found here. 
It has been interpreted by the learned Signore 
Fabiani, and recently by Prof. Lenormant, who 
has found nothing to add to what the Roman 
archaeologist had determined respecting the age 
of this object, which from the characters of the 
inscription cannot be later than the seventh cen- 
tury fefore our era. Oonnestabile, accepting the 
interpretation given by Prof. Lignana to a similar 
cup, as published in the Annali of the Institute 
(1872, p. 231, mon. IX. tav. XLIV.), recognises 
in the centre the representation of the victory ofa 
Pharaoh ; while others are more inclined to see in 
it annals of the deeds of Osiris. From his exami- 
nation of the objects Connestabile proceeds to de- 
termine their importance for the study of ancient 
Italic civilisation, and, comparing the objects 
found in the Regolini-Galassi tomb in the 
necropolis of Oaere, and those of Vulci, of Veii, 
Chiusi, and Praeneste itself, with those found in 
Cyprus and other parts of the East, he comes 
to the conclusion that these new discoveries 
enable us to determine far more positively 
the character of the epoch during which Etruria 
and Latium were not yet influenced by the 

mius of Greece, but by the civilisation and the 
industry of Assyria and pt; when the Phoe- 
nicians carried to western climes the productions 
of the countries bordering on the Euphrates and 
the Nile, thus giving rise to imitations of these 
Eastern t In this portion of his study 
Connestabile differs from the opinion of other 
archaeologists, for he considers that the plate or 
lamina of gold, the tri and the bronze shields 
may be attributed to Etruscan artists, while Prof. 
Helbig, Prof. Lenormant, and others affirm that 
the whole discovery is of Phoenician workmanship, 
apart from any influence of Italian art. 

This subject, which I leave for the present, will 
be more fully detailed in a memoir by Profs. 
Helbig and Fabiani, which, illustrated by engrav- 
ings, will shortly be published in the Annali of 
the Institute of Archaeological Correspondence. 

Fetice BarnaBEl, 
Segretario della Direzione Generale 
det Muset e Scavi del Regno, 








ART SALE. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON AND Woops defer until 
after the holidays the announcement of their more 
important sales, and the recent sales of Messrs, 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge have been chiefly 
confined to books—the full season in London for 
the dispersion of works of art has not, indeed, yet 
commenced—and the collector must still look for- 
ward to the sale of the very large collection of 
engravings formed by Mr. James, of Ludlow, to 
take place early in the year, and to that of the 
noteworthy collection of M. Didot, of the firm of 
Firmin-Didot, which will take place in Paris in 
February and in erage months. Meanwhile, 
the dispersion of the Liphart collection, at Leip- 
zig, has been the great event of the season. 

_ = Liphart has for nearly forty years been a 
collector, and he had succeeded in bringing to- 
gether a collection of engravings and etchings, 
not, indeed, so fine or complete as it has on more 
than one occasion been represented to be, but still 
very rich in curious and little-seen works, and con- 
taining also some magnificent examples of what 
are universally allowed to be the masterpieces of 
the etcher’s and the engraver's art, along with 
many not at all in fine condition nor brilliant in 
impression. The Liphart collection, in a word, 
like most collections, had good and bad init. It 
was richest in the work of the early German en- 
gravers; very rich in the “ Little Masters ; ” and it 
is matter for rejoicing that many among the finest of 
its treasures in this kind have been brought over to 





England to be added to the store at the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum, the authorities of which have 
wisely sanctioned a liberal outlay for the purpose 
of completing as far as might be the museum's 
assemblage of the best of early German art. We 
append a price-list of some of the prints by German 
and Italian masters offered at the sale: —Anonymous 
Italian engraving, a ~~ caricature, attributed 
by some, but probably without sufficient reason, to 
Baccio Baldini, 112/. 10s. It was bought by M. 
Clément, of Paris, for Baron Edmond de Koth- 
schild. By Barthel Beham, the Virgin with the 
Infant Saviour in her arms, and the death’s head 
—a rare work of this Little Master, 13/. 10s. By 
Sebald Beham, The Kiss, a marvellously fine and 
fresh impression of a > signed and dated 1526, 
11d. 5s. By Albrecht Diirer, Adam and Eve, 
fine impression with margin, 100/.; Christ 
Crucified, with the Maries, known as being 
designed by Diirer for the sword of Maxi- 
milian, 1157. 10s.; Die Dret Grossen Biicher, a 
splendid example of woodcuts in rare condition, 
1287. By Aldegraver, The Virgin and Child, 
with crown and sceptre, 5/. 10s. By Albrecht 
Glockenton, a German engraver of the fifteenth 
century, a follower of Martin Schongauer, Christ 
Crucified (on vellum), 454. By Israel Van 
Mecken, The Ball Room, 211. By Martin Schon- 
gauer, The Death of the Virgin, 2521.,and The 
Temptation of St. Anthony—both much restored— 
175i. By Mare Antonio, the exquisite St. Cecilia, 
after Raffaele, 81/., and the rare Bacchanalian 
scene, the frieze, after an antique bas-relief—an 
impression unfortunately much restored—31/. It 
was by no means in Marc Antonios that the 
collection was strongest. By Leonardo da Vinci, 
the complete set of three impressions from the 
plates of a design for ornamental work, 60/. These 
are of the utmost rarity: indeed, as a complete set 
they are believed to be unique, though it 1s stated 
that the British Museum owns one, and that Raron 
Rothschild owns two. Albert Diirer appears to 
have made acopy of the design. Of the engravings 
by Lukas van Eade we note David before Saul, 
621. 10s.; The Holy Family in a Landscape, 201. ; 
The Dance of the Magdalen—one of the master- 
works of Lukas van Leyden, but here much re- 
stored—50/.; The Fall of Man, woodcut, 121. 5s. 
The etchings by Rembrandt were of very unequal 
uality. We note the prices of a few: Christ 

ealing the Sick—the “ Hundred Guilder Print” 
—not a very fine impression of the second state, 
100/., the Landscape with the Three Cottages, a 
remarkably fine example, 152/.; a restored 
impression of the Landscape with the Milkman 
40/.; a superb impression of The Goldweigher's 
Field, 521. 108. ; Doctor Faustus, 327, 10s. ; Renier 
Ansloo, 651.; Ephraim Bonus, 571, 108.; a very beau- 
tiful impression of the often badly-printed etching 
of the portrait of Jan Sylvius, from the Weber col- 
lection, 701. ; the Head and Bust of a Youth—more 
proper! a “child,” sometimes thought to be 
Titus bewshoondt, sometimes a prince of the 
House of Orange—18/.—an impression equal in 
beauty to that sold in London last June in the 
collection of Sir Abraham Hume, ‘The entire 
collection realised about 12,000/. It may be of 
interest to add that the veteran collector, having 
thus disposed of the greater portion of his cabinet, 
retains a remarkably fine and extensive assemblage 
of the work of Ostade. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We may hope very soon to have the reports of 
authorised and competent scholars on the asto- 
nishing discoveries ot Dr. Schliemann at Mykenae, 
the site having been visited within the last week 
or two by Prof. Curtius, who is in Greece for the 
winter, as well as by M. Evstratiades, the Athe- 
nian Kphoros of public monuments; each of 
whom, we understand, has drawn up reports on 
the subject. In an early number we hope to give 
an abstract of the official inventory of the objects 
discovered. Meantime we may warn our readers 





that not by any means all the things discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann belong to the heroic age, as he 
seems to think. This, however, will in no way 
lessen the gratitude due to him for his energy 
and his brilliant success. It is, we believe, 
arranged that the fruits of his new excavations 
shall be placed, within a very early date, on 
public exhibition at Athens. We learn that the 
operations at Mykenae are now, for we do not 
know what reason, suspended, and that Dr. Schlie- 
mann has left the site. 


From Olympia there comes news of great in- 
terest, and of excellent augury for the future. 
The excavations, since their resumption at the 
end of October, have been carried on with in- 
creased appliances in the shape of carts, horses, 
and machinery, but in the face of very unfavour- 
able weather. The plan of the season’s work in- 
cluded an extension of the diggings westward of 
the Temple of Zeus, in search of the boundary 
wall of the Altis; their continuance on the 
northern flank of the temple, which had been 
cleared along one half only (the eastern half) of 
its length; the excavation of the ground at the 
western end of the building, and if possible also 
of the ruins of the Byzantine church built, 
it is conjectured, on the site of the Heraeon, 
and described by earlier travellers as existing 
near the north-west corner of the temple. The 
extensions towards the boundary of the Altis 
have thus far yielded a number of inscriptions, 
but no works of art. Up till the middle of 
December, the chief discoveries of new sculpture 
had been three in number: viz.,a fragment of 
drapery in strong motion, found at the west end 
of the building and conjectured to belong to the 
pediment group of Alkamenes ; and two portions 
of metope, one a fine male torso, and the other a 
complete figure of Athene, identical in style and 
treatment of drapery with the Hesperid of the 
metope discovered last April. But the last accounts 
of all, received in Berlin on December 24, speak of 
richer finds both in the eastern and the western 
diggings. Eastward, a new female torso has been 
found, belonging, apparently, like the majority of 
last season's discoveries, to the pediment group 
of Paeonios ; and westward, better still, a female 
head, described as of great beauty and in excellent 
preservation, of which the situation is said to 
leave no doubt that it belonged to the group of 
the western pediment. If this is so, then we 
have the first assured fragment of the composi- 
tion of Pheidias’ greatest pupil, Alkamenes, and 
Wwe may entertain good hope that others will 
speedily follow. 


MEANWHILE, a new edition of the illustrated 
Olympia-publication issued by MM. Wasmuth of 
Berlin, which was reviewed in our columns 
(Acapemy, Oct. 14, 1876), has appeared at a very 
much lower price than the old edition, and 
with other differences. The illustrations are, in 
the new issue, printed by the permanent carbon 
process. The panoramic landscape-sheet is left 
out; and the negatives employed have been taken, 
for the most part, from the casts now at Berlin, 
it having proved impossible, in the northern 
climate, to print from those taken by the Patras 
photographers from the marbles themselves. While 
something is thus lost, a good deal is also gained ; 
for in this new publication we have the results of 
the careful and judicious work done by Dr. Treu 
at Berlin in piecing together the casts of different 
fragments which turn out to belong to each other. 
Thus, for one instance, the attitudes and the several 
identities of the two river-gods at the extremities 
of the pediment are now definitely ascertained. 
The text also contains some additions by Prof. 
Adler. 

WE understand that the Royal Academy will 
proceed next month to the election of three new 
Associates, 

Ar the annual dinner of the Alpine Club, held 
at Willis’s Rooms, there was as usual a sinall 
exhibition of paintings of Alpine scenery. Among 
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the contributors of works in this kind were M. 
Loppé, whose mastery of glacier texture is pro- 
nounced by mountaineers to be almost perfect, 
Mr. Crofts, whose work is distinguished by re- 
markable skill in depicting mountain forms through 
mist, and Mr. Smith, who seeks out the contrasted 
effects of valleys in shadow and peaks in light. 
The water-colour drawings recently noticed in 
these columns also formed a part of the exhibition, 
which contained besides several clever statuettes 


in wood carved by the great Swiss guide Melchior * 
Anderegg. Altogether the Alpine Club is to be’ 


congratulated upon the success of its efforts to 
form a focus for Alpine art. 


Tue exhibition of the works of the Old Masters 
will be opened to the public on Monday next. Re- 
port speaks favourably of the collection, although 
the number of great subject-pictures will be found 
scarcely so large as on some former occasions. 
The works of Vandyck occupy a prominent 
position, and there are also as usual interesting 
examples of Reynoldsand Gainsborough. A large 
landscape by Vincent, one of the great pupils of 
Crome, will probably attract attention, and the 
representation of the portraiture of Raeburn will 
go far to satisfy those who were not able to see the 
Raeburn exhibition recently held at Edinburgh. 
We understand that the catalogue is to be some- 
what fuller in its information than usual. Each 
picture is briefly described ; a work of consider- 
able labour, and requiring more care and skill 
than might be supposed. In this way it will 
serve as a useful record of the art collections of 
the country as they are brought together at 
Burlington House, and a work of reference after 
the exhibition has closed. 


Last week there was opened in the galleries of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, an extensive and 
interesting collection of photographs, brought 
together from all parts of the world by the Edin- 
burgh Photographic Society. Specimens have 
been sent from Russia, Germany, France, Italy, 
Hungary, America, and India, as well as from all 
quarters of Great Britain. Altogether there are 
198 exhibitors, and about 2,000 photographs have 
been sent, including all kinds, from the daguerro- 
type to the photo-steel process, also the Talbotype 
and the various collodion processes, and carbon 
prints of all descriptions. The contributions in- 
clude all sizes of photographs, from the vignette to 
that nearly life-size. 


Tue Bullettino di Corrispondenza Archeologica 
for November is more than usually interesting 
from the detailed account which it gives of exca- 
vations in the neighbourhood of Montefiascone in 
Etruria, and at Pompeii. At Montefiascone two 
lines of tombs were found, cut in the solid rock 
as usual with Etruscan tombs when not of the 
earliest period. The tombs in one of these lines 
had been opened and ransacked long ago, but the 
other line, so far as the work of excavation has 
yet gone, has been found intact. Three of them 
have already been opened and, from their con- 
tents, appear to belong to not later than the third 
century B.c. Each contained a sarcophagus, 
round which were placed bronze and painted 
vases, bronze mirrors, and candelabra. One of the 
mirrors is described as of a good style, and bear- 
ing the representation of Achilles and Hector 
advancing to combat—the name of the former 
(Achle) being incised beside him; of the name of 
Hector only the E remains. Between the com- 
batants is seated a bearded figure with diadem 
and staff, intended to represent an umpire. His 
name appears to be hardly legible, but is given 
conjecturally as Z. tun. Another group of tombs, 
to the west oi those, at Campo della Quercia was 
opened without: uecess, upon which a new at- 
tempt was made in e»other direction at what is 
called Campo di Grows but here the objects 
found were mostly of a comparatively late period, 
including even coins of Constantine. Of the 
mural paintings discovered at Pompeij two ap- 
pear te be valuable acquisitions. They are both 





large, and represent, the one Theseus abandoning 
Ariadne, and the other, the judgment’ of’ Paris as 
to the beauty of the three goddesses. Both sub- 
jects are already known either from the painted 
vases or from mural paintings. It is curious, as 
regards Theseus and Ariadne, that the painters 
a to have always chosen the moment when 
she first awakes to see the ship of her false lover 
standing out to sea. We do not know of any an- 
cient painter who has chosen what is made a 
striking moment of by Catullus—viz., when she 
rushes into the sea, In the same house where 


these and a large number of other paintings were | 


discovered was found also the following graf- 
fito :— 
**Quis amat valeat; pereat qui 
nescit amare ; bis tanto pereat 
quisyuis amare vetat.” 


WE are sorry to find, by the Report of the 
Higher Local Examinations conducted by the 
Cambridge Syndicate, that the History of Art is 
a subject that does not prove attractive to 
students. 

‘The small number of the candidates in this paper,” 
says the Report, “as well as the character of the 
work done, proves a want of attention to the subject. 
No candidate showed any acquaintance with the his- 
tory and principles of architecture, sculpture, or orna- 
ment, or with the works of the most celebrated 
engravers. It is evident thatthe study has not yet 
found its place among those seriously taken up by 
candidates at these examinations.” 

This is much to be regretted, for simply as a 
means of education the study of the History of Art 
is surely as valuable as that of other histories, 
while the cultivation of artistic taste which this 
study naturally produces brings with it a keener 
enjoyment of the beauties that both nature and 
art offer to our view. Yet, while 281 candidates 
went up for arithmetic, of whom fifty-nine gained 
distinction, not more than half-a-dozen lady stu- 
dents, we believe, went up for examination in Art 
History, and all of them failed. 


Tue Belgian landscape-painter, Kindermans, 
died a few weeks ago at the age of fifty-two. He 
had attained a high reputation in his own country, 
though little known abroad. Strange to say, 
Kindermans is the second distinguished artist 
who has succumbed to the fearful disease of 
cancer within a very short period. The French 
sculptor Cabet died of it last month. 


Tue Musée des Etudes, as it is called, a museum 
of casts of ancient sculptures and copies of paint- 
ings of all periods, prepared at the cost of the 
State, was’ recently officially inaugurated, and is 
now open free to the public every Sunday. It is 
estimated that the Ecole des Beaux-Arts possesses 
already at least 3,000 casts from works of art. 
Those belonging to the Greek and Roman period 
are now arranged in large and convenient galleries, 
where students will find it pleasant to study. 
Other galleries will shortly be opened for works of 
the mediaeval and Renaissance periods, but these 
are not yet ready. 


As a result, probably, of the complaints that 
have lately been made on the subject, the muni- 
cipality of Antwerp have at last resolved to abolish 
the fees levied on visitors for the sight of the 
great works by Rubens in their cathedral. This 
will not, however, be of much consequence if the 
Descent from the Cross should be removed for 
better keeping to the Museum, This picture was 
the chief source of income to the cathedral. 


Tue Stiidel Art Institute, with its fine collec- 
tion of paintings, is an institution of which 
Frankfurt may well be proud. It was founded 
by a certain Johann Friedrich Stiidel, a banker of 

rankfurt, who died in 1816, and left the whole 
of his large collection of pictures, drawings, and 
engravings, to his native town, together with a 
sufficient sum of money (100,000/.) to found a 
school of art in which, according to the instruc- 
tions in his will, “the children of Frankfurt 
citizens, without distinction of religion or sex, 





might receive eleme’ instruction in drawing 
by good masters.” He further decreed that if 
any of the pupils showed unusual ability, they 
were to receive more advanced teaching, and even 
in some cases to be Bent abroad for instruction at 
the cost of the Institute. This will gave rise to 
a celebrated lawsuit. which lasted nearly eleven 

ye in the end pte of Frankfurt’ entered 
into the possession o ter part of ‘the gift 
of its patriotic citizen: doch was the othe of 
the present Stidel gallery, which has since been 
largely increased both by bequests and constant 
purchases, until it has become one of the finest 
of the secondary galleries of Europe. Hitherto, 
however, although it contains many notable 
works, this gallery has been little Imown by 
means of reproduction. It is sees therefore, 
that a work which has lately been published by 
the firm of E, A. Seemann, of Leipzig, entitled Dre 
Stadel'sche Galerie zu Frankfurt mn thren Meister- 
werken dlterer Malerei, will be welcome to many 
lovers and students of art. It consists of thirty- 
two etchings by Johann Eissenhardt, with ex- 
planatory text by Dr. Veit Valentin. The etchings, 
judging from the examples we have seen, are not 
as good as those of the Cassel and Braunschweig 
Galleries by Unger; still they are skilfully exe- 
cuted, and seem to be faithful copies of the 
pictures. The work is published in three different 
editions—artist’s proofs, proofs before letters, and 
with the artist’s name. Only the first part is as 
yet out. The second is announced to appear 
next Easter. 


A ist of the subjects for which prizes will be 
awarded at the International Art and Industrial 
Exhibition at Amsterdam in 1877 has just been 
= They are divided under the following 

eads:—l. Ornamentation of Buildings ; 2. Fur- 
nishing of Buildings; 3. Workmanship of the 
Common Metals ; 4. Workmanship of the Precious 
Metals and Stones; 5. Glass and Pottery Ware ; 
6. Articles of Dress and Homely Use; 7. Means 
of Conveyance; 8. All sorts of small objects; 
9. The Graphic Arts; 10. Ladies’ Fancy Work ; 
and 11. Means for the spreading of Artistic Feel- 
ing and Good Taste. The exhibition will be held 
in the Paleis voor Volksvlijt (Palais de l'In- 
dustrie) at Amsterdam, during the months of 
June, July, and August, but the Commission 
reserve the right of extending the time if desirable. 
Applications for space must be sent in quickly. 
The prizes will be awarded by an international 
jury after the Exhibition. They vary in amount 
from 2,000 fr. to 200 fr. 


SEMIERADZKI's powerful painting of the Burning 
of Rome under Nero, which created so much sensa- 
tion in artistic circles in Rome last winter, and 
won for the young artist the golden laurel crown 
of the Roman Academy, is at present being 
exhibited at the Kiinstlerhaus at Vienna, where 
it somewhat overpowers the milder works of the 
German school. At Munich, where this work was 
lately exhibited, it met with warm approbation. 
It is next, we believe, to be sent to St. Petersburg,. 
and will afterwards make its appearance at the 
French Salon next year. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts for December con- 
tains the first of a series of articles on Andrea del 
Sarto, by M. Paul Mantz. The subject is illus- 
trated by a somewhat poor engraving of Andrea's 
well-known Charity in the Louvre, and by several 
worn woodcuts. It surely deserves better treat- 
ment than this. The harsh —— of Vasari 
with regard to the light conduct of the beautiful 
wife of Andrea has been criticised by several 
modern writers, and we imagine M, Paul Mantz 
is about to espouse her cause, as Herr Thausing 
has done that of Agnes Frey, who has been 
similarly handed down to the animadversion of 
posterity, though for a different cause, M. Paul 
Lefort finishes in this number his study of Goya, 
and a good etching is given from a portrait of a 
young girl by the bizarre Spanish master, also 
several curious caricatures from his Caprices, The 
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Salle de Michel-Ange in the Louvre and its new 
t is considered by M. Louis Gonse ; 
Dr. Thansing’s Albrecht Diirer is reviewed by M. 
Bagine part and, un eubliehiog rd . ne 
‘teurs Contemporains,” the publishing house o 
Hachette, and ae comma citistic works it has 
ut forth of late years, receive notice. The usual 
quay bibliography is given this month. It 
enumerates as many as eight new artistic periodi- 
cals * saan in France during the past six 
months, 


Tue Portfolio announces, as part of its pro- 
gramme for next year, that Professor Colvin will 
contribute an important series of articles on “ Al- 
brecht Diirer, his Teachers, and Followers,” in 
which he will discuss the influence of contempo- 
rary engravers in Italy and Germany upon Diirer’s 
art. As masters whose relation to Diirer is more 
especially to be studied, the names are mentioned 
of Martin Schongauer, the Master with the initials 
M. Z., Israhel van Meckenen, Baccio Baldini, 
Andrea Mantegna, Jacopo de’ Barbarj, the Meister 
W., Mare Antonio, Altdorfer, the two Behams, 
the other Little Masters, and Lukas Van Leyden. 
In his present position at Cambridge, Professor 
Colvin has an edminatie opportunity of studying 
the important, but not very well known, collection 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, which is extremely 
rich in the works of the early German masters. 
We believe that it is the intention of the Portfolio 
to reproduce some of the rare works in this col- 
lection, by M. Amand Durand’s process—a process 
whereby ancient works are copied with such mar- 
vellous accuracy and delicacy as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the originals. Such illustra- 
tions as this will be most useful to students, and 
any light that Professor Colvin may have to throw 
on a somewhat perplexed subject, will be ex- 
tremely welcome as a contribution to the small 
amount of knowledge that has hitherto been 
gained respecting it. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, Herr 
Anton ringer finishes his article on the 
Meister W., and concludes, on grounds which we 
cannot but deem insufficient, that this perplexing 
signature is only another witness of the hand of 
that mysterious master whom we already know 
under the names of Jacob Walch and Jacopo de’ 
Barbarj. Such an acceptation, however, darkens 
rather than enlightens previous researches, and 
places Diirer in the somewhat discreditable posi- 
tion of having copied and sold the works of a 
foreign master as soon as that master had left 
Niirnberg—a thing of which Herr Springer admits 
he was not likely to have been capable with 
regard to a fellow-coun an. e other 
articles of the number deal with art at the 
a Exhibition ; the “ Latest Develop- 
ment of Architecture in Belgium,” and the 
“History of Donatello,” this last being an answer 
to certain criticisms of date and fact brought 
against Prof. Semper’s valuable monograph on 
Donatello, by Dr. Albert Jansen. Besides these 
we have a description of the new Theatre at 
Bayreuth, built for the Wagner performances, 
and a good etching by Unger from Lenbach’s 
portrait of Wagner, which will doubtless be in- 
teresting to enthusiasts for the “music of the 
future,” and to that master’s admirers. The 
other illustration is a somewhat poor etching 
from a landscape by Ant. Zwengauer in the 
Leipzig Museum. 








THE STAGE. 
M. SARCEY’s “ COMEDIENS.” 


Premiére Série de Comédiens et Comédiennes. 
Notices Biographiques par Francisque 
Sarcey. Portraits gravés 4 l’eau-forte 

* par Léon Gaucherel. (Paris : Librairie 

* des Bibliophiles, 1876.) 


Tue better French theatres are institutions 
of sufficient permanence to have had their 





histories written. The position of the Stage 
itself has always been an assured one in 
France. We noticed, a year or two ago, a 
volume styled Le Thédtre Frangais sous Louis 
Quatorze, the work of M. Eugéne Despois, a 
writer who was always conscientious, though 
never brilliant. The Odéon has since that 
time received its due chronicle ; and one or 
two of the theatres which do not enjoy a 
State subvention and the assured perma- 
nence which that implies have, nevertheless, 
been long enough true to their tragitions to 
deserve a history in their turn. The Vaude- 
ville—by which of course we include, not 
alone the recently built playhouse at the 
corner of the Chaussée d’Antin, but the 
parent-house, which was pulled down some 
eight years since, on the Place de la Bourse— 
has not indeed for very many years held 
much by the form of entertainment which 
originally gave it its name, but a certain 
unity in the kind of pieces performed there 
—steadiness to a scheme more or less taken 
for granted by the Paris public—entitles it, 
too, to rank as an institution. And what is 
somewhat true of the Vaudeville is truer of 
the Gymnase, where M. Montigny has 
adhered to the same kind of programme 
for now about a quarter of a century. 
There were days when even the Porte Saint- 
Martin and the Ambigu could likewise have 
claimed their consecutive chronicle. 

How different all this is from anything 
that we have in London, no London play- 
goer needs to be told. In the main, indeed, 
the Haymarket has been true to English 
comedy, but it has not encouraged a school ; 
it has displayed one or two favourite actors 
—the rest by no means on the same level of 
importance—and once or twice the favourite 
actor has had no pretensions to be a com- 
petent performer of what should be the re- 
pertory of an English comedian, but has 
relied on eccentric successes repeated until 
the number of nights he had performed one 
part became in itself an advertisement by 
which people were drawn to see for the 
hundredth time the same old story. Two 
theatres of much more recent establishment, 
the Prince of Wales’s and the London 
Vaudeville appear to be making some tra- 
ditions for themselves, but these, it is to be 
feared, hang somewhat too much on the 
presence of a particular actor or actress, and 
neither theatre has been open a dozen years. 
Some traditions of a theatre, and with them 
some reasonable expectations of perform- 
ances of intellectual interest, and of a given 
kind, may be gathered about the Lyceum ; 
but such permanence as can in England be 
gained by one class of performance must 
after all depend greatly either upon an 
actor able to lead or a manager able to 
direct. There is wanting, necessarily, that 
guarantee which is given in France by a 
well-disposed subsidy ; and there is want- 
ing also that other given in France 
by the steadiness of the public taste. 
Theatrical fashions come and go in Paris, 
of course, as they do in London; but 
above the fashions of the day there is the 
permanent demand caused by a people’s 
genuine and intellectual interest in the 
stage; so that at no time in the history of 
the French people, since theatres were 
founded, has the work of the, highest actor 


been wasted work; and at no time has the 
best imaginative writer of the day had cause 
to feel that in the novel or the poem rather 
than in the drama lay his chance. 

It is by no means a history of the 
Comédie Francaise that M. Sarcey has 
undertaken to write in the work of which 
the earlier numbers lie before us. In the 
first number, the Maison de Moliére, he has 
but prefixed to the literary and artistic por- 
traits and histories which succeed a quite 
popular sketch of the constitution of the 
Théatre Francgais—a constitution which, by 
the by, it is very difficult to precisely de- 
fine: the exact amount of check which 
either the members of the society or the 
Government of the day can place on the 
proceedings of the manager having perhaps 
never been finally tested. ‘The whole man- 
agement is an affair of compromise, but this 
at least may be broadly said—that the 
director who produces good plays, and, aided 
by his subsidy, can make them pay, has 
things practically very much as he wills. 
The value of Comédiens et Oomédiennes is not 
in its brief sketch of “‘ the House of Moliére,” 
nor in its literary appreciations, which are 
but incidental, of the brilliant work there 
produced, but in the history and the esti- 
mate of the important members of the 
Society of the Thédtre Francais. 

M. Sarcey’s gifts for this kind of labour 
are great and exceptional, apart from 
the accidental circumstance that through 
the medium of a powerful paper he has been 
able so far to impress Parisians with the im- 
portance of his judgments that the first 
question asked by many an intelligent play- 
goer, after a new piece, is not “ What say the 
critics? ’’ but ‘‘What does Sarcey say?” 
Sarcey’s negative qualifications for the accu- 
rate estimate of actor, actress, Or piece, are 
almost as important as his positive. He is 
not a critic who has only learnt from books 
and who brings to his criticism on what is 
meant to be the representation of life the 
experience not of life but of the study. 
When there is nothing concrete to discuss, 
he likes, indeed, to wander into abstract 
questions, and for these moments of en- 
forced emptiness he keeps a “theory” as 
Mr. Dick kept a “memorial.” And the 
theory is wont to crop up in August or 
September, when theatres are dull. But in 
the main he is not a bookworm. Again, he 
is not, above all things, a humourist, occupied 
with the task of proving to his readers that 
there is no moment in which he cannot be 
funny, whatever piece or performer may 
wait in vain with the expectation of steady 
judgment. And, lastly, unlike the best 
known perhaps of his immediate predecessors 
—M. Jules Janin—he has never made it his 
one business to say pretty things that the 
idlest should find readable, and the wisest 
untrue. The cobbler has stuck to his last ; 
the critic. to his criticism. 

Thus far, in Comédiens et Comédiennes 
M. Sarcey has discussed Regnier, Got, 
Sophie Croizette, Sarah Bernhardt, Coquelin, 
Madeleine Brohan, and Bressant—a fair 
selection, giving comment on some of those 
whose authority and charm for the playgoer 
were greatest a dozen years since, and on 
some of those who were never before so 





much esteemed as they are esteemed to-day. 
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The various estimates of these performers 
show the width of his appreciation—a width 
and liberality never the result of indifference 
or of the absence of well defined opinion— 
and it makes plain also, though in a less 
degree than his journalistic criticism, that 
hardly the best critic can be without some 
prepossession, some leaning in favour, not 
indeed of a particular actor, but of a parti- 
cular school of theatrical work. We pointed 
out, a month or two ago, in words that 
were at all events plain, in what direction 
M. Sarcey’s own prepossessions lay, and 
that it would be a mistake for any student 
of the theatre to imagine that the love of 
‘French legitimate tragedy was at all gener- 
ally and seriously revived, because the 
authoritative critic desired that that should 
be, or because one actress had turned out to 
be a genius, with the inevitable influence of 
genius over the public. Butin the estimate 
of talent actually before him, M. Sarcey’s 
prepossessions have not had much evil effect. 
He has recognised power wherever it was 
to be seen. Being without exclusive de- 
votion to the theatre, he is yet enthusiastic 
enough to admire warmly wherever admira- 
tion is due. He has not sought to gain 
weight by having recourse to reticence, nor 
shown the virtue of moderation by the pale 
praise of great things. Distinct and severe 
in his condemnation of incapacity, he can 
be genial to small talents and humble be- 
ginnings, and if he can crush a manager’s 
favourite and exalt his own importance in 
his famous mot, “‘ They put her everywhere: 
she pleases me nowhere,” he can think a 
forgotten vaudeville not beneath notice, 
and the warmest eulogist of tragedy and 
Sarah Bernhardt is by no means the least 
sympathetic listener to the wit of Meilhac and 
Halévy and the jokes of the Palais Royal. 
As for the portraits that accompany his 
text, and will make for the English playgoer 
much of the interest of the publication, they 
are, with hardly an exception, spirited and 
characteristic. Each actor is pourtrayed, 
not only in a part and a famous part, but ina 
part that is typical. All the finesse of Reg- 
nier, and that under-current of gravity be- 
low humour which is marked so strongly in 
the face of Moliére himself, is in the little 
portrait of the ez-doyen of the Théatre Fran- 
cais in La Joie fait Peur. The half-insolent 
independence of Croizette is in her portrait 
in the Sphinz. Got’s large humour is in 
Maitre Pathelin; something of the reverie 
which seemed to be Sarah Bernhardt’s 
chief gift until Chez l’Avocat showed us the 
bright side of her art, and Rome Vaincue its 
passion of affection, is in the tiny etching of 
that artist as “the daughter of Roland.” 
Nor are less noticeable characteristics to be 
found in the portraits of Coquelin and Bres- 
sant. M. Jouaust, the celebrated printer, 
whose work in printing is, in its own way, 
a work of art, has done a good thing in 
undertaking the publication of this series ; 
and the book will continue to have value. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





STAGE NOTES. 
Mornine performances have taken away a part 
of the characteristics of Boxing Night. School- 
boys and the populace go to the theatre, but the 
children are mostly absent, Not to speak of the 





morning representations at the larger theatres, 
there is this year, at the Adelphi, a pantomime 
played by children, for children, and only in the 
afternoon. Drury Lane holds its own with a 
holiday audience, Mr. Blanchard’s “ opening ” and 
Mr. Beverley’s scenery having long been traditions 
at the theatre. Covent Garden, of late years, has 
shown itself an active rival; and it would require 
a child—the best judge of a pantomime—to be 
both very clever and very blasé to choose between 
The Forty Thieves at the one house and Robinson 
Crusoe at the other. The child endowed with 
old-fashioned reverence for old-fashioned tales 
would, indeed, pronounce in favour of the piece 
Mr. Blanchard has worked upon, for Mr. 
Blanchard is always a simple and faithful 
though withal an ingenious interpreter, while 
the lover of old friends with new faces would see 
more that is new in the version of the novel of 
De Foe given in Bow Street. For grown-up chil- 
dren there is The Invisible Prince—a third revival 
of a graceful work by Mr. Planché, now produced 
to exhibit the popular talent of Miss Jennie Lee. 
The outlying theatres have their pantomimes for 
suburban audiences. The Alhambra has got 
Fledermaus, with the music of the great Viennese 
master of dance music. And all these things are 
popular, because everything is popular at Christ- 
mas. A few weeks later the public makes its 
choice, and about the middle of February one can 
say which has been the best of the pantomimes. 


Late last week Miss Kate Santley opened the 
Royalty Theatre with Offenbach’s Orphée aux 
Enfers. 


At the Gaiety Mr. Reece has brought out a 
burlesque called Welliam Tell Told Again—a 
vehicle for the jokes of Mr. Toole and the oddities 
of Mr. Collette. 


Dorothy's Stratagem, a plaintive little piece, 
fitly preceding the bustle and laughter of the 
adaptation from Meilhac and Halévy, has just 
been brought out at the Criterion. Mr. Mortimer 
is the author. We shall probably speak of the 
little play more fully in our next issue. 


Mr. Grorer M‘Donatp’s children, a numerous 
corps dramatique in themselves, are giving a 
series of juvenile performances, acting charades, 
— and proverbs, at the Town Hall, Bourne- 
mouth, 








MUSIC. 


Messrs. NovELLO AND Co. announce that from 
January 1 — the Musical Times, one of the 
oldest and best of our exclusively musical papers, 
will be enlarged to forty-eight pages monthly. 
The general scope of the journal will also be en- 
larged, and it will include foreign items of news, 
as well as reviews of important works published on 
the Continent. 


THE date of the inauguration of the monument 
of Auber in Paris is definitely fixed for January 
29, the anniversary of the composer's birth. 
Special representations will be given on that day 
both at the Opera and the Opéra-C omique. 


Scaumann’s third symphony (the “ Rhenish,” 
in E flat) was produced for the first time at the 
Concerts du Conservatoire on Sunday week. Ex- 
cepting the Scherzo, the work appears to have been 
not very warmly received; the music, indeed, is 
of a character which requires frequent hearing for 
its full appreciation. At the same concert Men- 
delssohn’s 98th Psalm (a work which some of our 
choral societies would do well to revive) formed 
rt of the programme, On the same day the late 
Slicien David’s ode-symphony Le Désert was 
performed in honour of the memory of the com- 

oser, both at the Concerts Populaires, under M. 
asdeloup, and at the Concerts du Chatelet, under 
M. Colonne. 


Tut King of the Belgians has just presented to 
the Royal Conservatoire at Brussels a very fine 
collection of all the musical instruments in use in 
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India, which has been sent him by the Rajah 
Sourindra of Fagore. The collection is divi 
into eight classes:—(1) instruments played with a 
bow; (2) instruments played with a plectrum; 
(3) wind instruments of the horn family ; (4) reed 
instruments ; (5) instruments employed in religious 
ceremonies—among these are found large trumpets, 
of the shape of a serpent, which -were used to 
drown by their noise the cries of widows burned 
in the suttees; (6) toral instruments (double 
flutes, &c.); (7) tambourines, gongs, and various 
kinds of drums; (8) aset of conches; in all ninety- 
eight most remarkable specimens. 


A NEw Revue Musicale is announced to be pub- 
lished at Constantinople, which is to contain 
especially pieces composed by the amateurs of the 
Turkish Empire. The work is likely, we should 
think, to be a musical curiosity. 


Ar the first concert of the Brussels Conserva- 
toire, on the 24th inst., the entire second act of 
Spontini’s La Vestale formed the greater part of 
the programme. The principal solo parts were 
sung by Mdlle. Battu and M. Sylva. 


Art Mayence Handel's Solomon was given by 
the Liedertafel at their first concert, on the 8th 
inst., under the direction of Capellmeister Lux. 


FRAvLEIN Havpt, who took part last summer 
in the Bayreuth performances, has married Herr 
Unger (the Siegfried on the same occasion), and 
is retiring altogether from the stage. 


TscHAikoWsKY's new prize opera, Valkul the 
Smith, was given with success at St. Petersburg 
on the 6th inst. 
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